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[he Shape of Things 


EWS FROM INDIA IS VERY DISTURBING. 


ne specter of famine looming more and more menac- 


gly over the country, added to an already tense politi- 






| situation, may serve to produce a nation-wide explo- 





yn. Last month’s riots in Bombay, which grew out of 
celebration of the birthday of S. C. Bose, dead leader of 
anese-created ‘Indian Nationalist Army,’ have been 









Te Jaj 
llowed by an even more serious outbreak in Calcutta 






N casioned by a prison sentence imposed on an ex-offi- 
r of r of that army. Actually Bose’s followers have been 
that eated with great leniency; this particular man, who had 
- en found guilty of brutality to Allied prisoners, is the 


ly one of those tried whose sentence has not been fully 
mmuted. But Indian Nationalists have reacted against 


wiiida 


e prosecution of any of the Bose group; they regard 













em as true, if misguided, patriots and lose no oppor- 
bnity to exploit them as martyrs to British imperialism. 
ie fact is that politically. conscious Indians, whether 
Hindu or Moslem, are in a belligerent and uncompromis- 
g mood. Jinnah, leader of the Moslem League, is ada- 
bant in his demands for Pakhistan—a separate Moslem 
ate composed of six provinces of northern India. If 
me British attempt to institute an All-India constitution, 
> told a New York T/mes correspondent recently, the 
slems will revolt. But it is even more certain that 
ritish indorsement of Pakhistan would be bitterly op- 
sed by the Indian National Congress which stands for 
united India. This issue has blocked all previous efforts 
the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, to organize a representa- 
e government and seems likely to stymie his new pro- 








GE sal for a national administration, including both Con- 
ro. ress and Moslem League leaders, to cope with the food 
ind isis. Out of its golden Indian flask British imperialism 
"| Bis raised genii which it can neither subdue nor appease. 


is difficult to see how a bloody showdown can long 





: postponed, of 
D INDER JOHN RANKIN’S SHRILL LEADERSHIP 
mec House Committee on Un-American Activities has 
od ‘come more authoritarian in its methods than its notori- 
us predecessor—the Dies Committee. Dr. Edward K. 
parsky, chairman of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
ittee, has been threatened with contempt charges for 







organization's books and rec- 


vali 


refusing to turn over the 
ords, thus terminating its relief work. The Refugee Com- 
mittee has taken the seemingly reasonable position that 
as a relief agency under the supervision of the President's 
War Relief Control Board, it does not fall within the 
Ranku ; 
Several other organizations whose activities are politic- 
ally objectionable to Representative Rankin, such as the 
National Federation of Constitutional Liberties and the 
National Committee to Combat anti-Semitism, have simi- 
larly been called on the carpet, while Gerald L. K, Smith 


Committee's legitimate 


scope Of investigation. 


received a cordial welcome and was permitted to use 
the committee as a sounding-board. But even this out- 
rageous abuse of a congressional committee’s powers 
pales beside the presumptuousness of its chief counsel, 
Ernie Adamson, in sending letters to numerous organiza- 
tions and individuals, including Columnist Drew Pear- 
son, protesting against their use of the term ‘‘democ- 
racy’ and implying that anyone using this word is seek- 
ing to undermine the American “republican” form of 
government. This proved too much for even some mem- 
Mr. 
counsel are said to be numbered. But the only way to 
save the country from the indignity of these repeated 
witch-hunts is to abolish the committee. 


bers of the committee and Adamson’s days as 


+ 
THE BERMUDA AIR CONFERENCE ENDED IN 


an agreement so favorable to this country that not even 
the most dunderheaded congressman can complain that 
once more John Bull has outsmarted Uncle Sam, In fact 
if there is any difficulty in ratification of the agreement, 
it is likely to be at Westminster rather than Washing- 
ton. The terms provide the United States with every op- 
portunity to maintain its long lead in international air 
travel. It is not possible here even to summarize a 
long and complex document. We note, however, as par- 


ticularly important the grant by Britain of “fifth free- 
dom” rights which were the biggest stumbling block 

Chicago, This means that American transatlantic planes 
will be able to pick up passengers in Britain for destina- 
tions in other countries and will thus be able to operate 
profitably over long routes crossing several frontiers. 
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British planes reaching this country will enjoy a simj, 
privilege 


North 


but geography makes fifth-freedom rig 


America of less value than in Europ e. Anos 


concession made by the British was 
their demand for coniro!l of frequencies—that is - th 
number of flights any 
route. Fares, it was agreed—and this was our chief qq 
cession—were to be ‘approved by the International 4; 
Transport Association, subject to review by each gover 
ment. By this means it is hoped to avoid rate-cutting wy 
and competitive subsidization, while providing m 
to insure that lower costs will be passed on to the ay 
Bermuda di 


} . 
abandonment , 


daily or weekly over 


tart 
| aft 


tomers. It seems probable ¢ that the 
will serve as a model for agreements with other Luropy 
countrics. The diplomatic fog, which has been keepigg 
s beginning to lift, 


o 


international aviation grounded, i 
~ 
BY THE DEATH OF WILLIAM ALLAN NIELSoN 


the cause of freedom and enlightenment is poorer todyy 
Never was there an Americ 


thought of his own conv 


an who gave him olf mines 


generously or with less 
Never was there a 
solemnity or pretension. Dr. Nielson’s unfailing 


or prestige. “reformer” freer frog 


1 
et hiaaht, 
NUMOf 


1 


and serenity were reflected in his smile and in his gentle 
sagacious manner. But they were nourished by the pm 
found scholarship which gave richness to all his thinking 
He was witty; he was provocative; he was irreverent 
During his long years as president of Smith College he 
was all but worshiped by the students, whom he insisted 
on treating like rational adults rather than capriciow 


re 


He was very clean in his beliefs and 


3 


school children. 
stood up for them with an unshakable simplicity mor 
impressive than the loud protests of others. 


>» 
THE CATHOLIC CARDINALS’ MARCH ON ROME 
became for a few days number one on the best-seller lit 
for the American press, radio, and newsreel. The United 


Nations Assembly, New York's tugboat strike, and Hi 
old Ickes managed to st ay on tl but the 
report of imminent famine on an unprecedented scale 


ie front page, 
barely made page six. For the cardinals meant color, 
medieval pageantry, theater, in a land which is surfeited 
with tales of human misery, Pleasant human-inter 


stories filtered back from Rome—the unfortunate tai! 


faced with the necessity of throwing together a simpk % 


little cardinal’s ensemble valued at $6,000, 
vieux, you know how scarce silk is these days!” 
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“and, moti 
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rooms reserved at the Grand Hotel for the New Yok] 
cardinal-designate and family—''Don Juan, the Spanisi§ 


pretender lived here and was married here .. . fre 
quented by monarchs, diplomats, financial rulers . . . 
The Gripsholm sailing out of New York harbor laden 
with episcopal victuals so that ‘‘the Italian people nov 
suffering great privation would not be deprived of thet 


meager food supplies. 


fre Miweek for 


” The airliner Star of Rome at Li 
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ardia, the Star of Rome at Gander, 


Gu 
at Shannon, the Star of Rome at Paris, the Star of Rome 
How far we have advanced since the days of 
mitive journey to the other Holy City—b 


vi 
) FARL BROWDER HAS COME THE 
n that a man’s communism may slip impercepti- 

ism new to him and to the hi 


yn from the party last week, comrades everywhere 


to the st Br 
] 


We tel phoned the office where Mr. Browder publishes 


mmoned ‘struggle ag ywderism.,’ 


“. rean called Distributors’ Guide. hoping to learn 
a ing about the philosophic basis of the new ism, 
PAF .t no information was forthcoming. In view of the 
PO .ddenness with which it was forced upon him, it may 


be that Mr, Browder has not yct worked out its 
iples. If so, he has our sympathy; we can imagine 
ONE few situations more awkward than that of a man with an 
1 his hands and no ideology to talk about. Browd- 


‘ye ISIN) | 


Bers fate should be a warning to his former comrades to 


au store away at the back of their heads a reserve ideology 
age against the day when they find themselves the founder 
ff a new ism, No one can say when a public speech by 

2 Communist leader in Paris or Johannesburg may change 
P\William Z. Foster’s communism into Fosterism; when 
Ba magic word uttered in Moscow may give the world 
aM lotovism or Vishinskyism. Life is simpler for bour- 
Bs oliticians; a Cabinet member is thrown to the 


iwolves but no one is warned to beware of Ickesism, 
y + 
©THE CLEARANCE OF ANDREW ROTH BRINGS 
rdily to a close the “Case of the Six,”’ one of the few 
ses in the unhysterical war record of the Justice De- 
irtment. And even this lapse should be scored against 
State rather than Justice—the old State Department 
with the Far East branch bossed by Grew and Dooman, 
for whom liberal criticism was tantamount to treason. 


sid A. 


ie + 

-B WHEN DOUBTING DEMOCRATS BEGAN TO 
12 n the intention of the Argentine government to 
ifgpbold an honest election next Sunday, the Foreign 


@ Minister, Juan Isaac Cooke, issued a challenge to foreign 
Bc trespondents to come and see for themselves. In a dis- 
Se paich from Buenos Aires on January 29, Sefior Cooke 
i ssic “I extend ...a formal and concrete invitation to 
ee press of all countries who may want to send their 


me representatives to follow at first hand not only the elec- 


ion itself but the pre-electoral campaigns.” The Nation 





ken up Mr. Cooke's offer. Freda Kirchwey left this 


* Meveck for Buenos Aires to report the election and its 


ey csults. Her first dispatch will appear in our next issue. 


]. Alvarez del Vayo’s page, The People’s Front, has 


thet ie been omitted from this issue because he is now en route 


0 France. His first cable from Paris appears next week, 





the Star of Rome 





UN 
A. QO A. 1c / / 
‘Yr ad P Ty 7 4 ‘ 7 
HE first sion of the UNO prov more dramatic 
than had been exp | betore the curtain rose. 
; lL, r s re » , 


From the me t J to Security 
I 

( inci t] ¢ p! t tmhicken¢ ra i i} iti I 

C C ist an i furious, Belies [ { Bb 1 Was Cpeing 

Teheran on, the Russian deleg n retaliated with a 


ind thereatter Bevin and Vish- 


series Of Ccountercha 


ee 1} ; ' } 

insky held the center of the stage, exchanging verbal 
lowe with more musi: i } sf t, 
LOWS WILD iore PustoO Cian discre Yet this sub plot 
seems to have been based on the hackneyed theme of 
. nm +A a4 4 ‘ _ ] } ‘ ; . 

mustaken identity, for it turned « that actually it was 


k while the United 
became 


Britain that had been holding Iran ba 
Giat >) red r a} ve by f wt hi 
otates encouraged it tO go ancad, Lven when this 


clear, however, the Soviet deiegatcs did not revise their 


lines. Playing for the colonial gallery, they stuck to 


Britain as the obvious and vulnerable object of attack. 


In the world audience there was disagreemeat about 
mmunist claque 


sky and hissed 


views cheered 


which protagonist was the villain. The C 
in all countries naturally cheered Vishins 
Bevin; Britons of st all political 

Bevin and hissed Vishinsky. Our view, which we believe 


alm 


a good many American liberals will share, is that there 
was more than a touch of ham about both actors. Both 


atic twist to a play that was 


contrived to give a melodran 
far too serious for overacting to be tolcrated. 

If we are to understand what has been happening in 
London we must get away from black-and-white imter- 
pretations of the Anglo-Russian duel. There are those 
who see the Soviets picking on a temporarily weak Brit- 
ain, intent on disintegrating its empire as a first step to- 
ward world hegemony; there are those who insist that 
Britain is spearheading a world-wide conspiragy to en- 
circle and crush Russia. We believe that beth these 
schools of thought are wrong, and that neither eountry 
is bent on aggression. Their tactics at the UNO maeeting, 
offensive in form as they were, appear to us to have 
been basically defensive. 

There are good reasons why both Britain and Russia 
should be haunted by a sense of insecurity at this time. 
Britain, economically debilitated by the war, is more 
than usually sensitive to any threat to its empire and 
trading routes, for it depends on these for recovery, 
especially if American assistance is not forthcoming. 
Russian moves in Iran, pressures on Turkey, demands 
for positions in the Mediterranean and Red Sea, all 
touch exposed nerves. But the Sovicts also feel threat- 
ened. They see themselves as isolated in an unfriendly 
world, subjected constantly to ferocious attacks in capital- 
ist countries. They see Britain and America flirtiag with 
reactionary forces in many parts of the world, and note 
fearfully the support given to such men as General 
Anders, who commands a sizable army dedicated to 
revenging Poland’s loss of territory. Moreover, despite 
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its vast area, the U, S. S. R. remains landlocked. Without 
full access to the oceans it fears its world position will 
be inferior to that of America or Britain. 

During the UNG sessions the bulletin of the Sov iet 
embassy in London pubnshed an article declaring: “Brit- 
ain and the Soviet Union have an equal interest in keep- 
ing the Mediterranean open What is wanted is clear 
recognition of the strategic needs of the U. S.S.R.... 
The trouble between Britain and the Soviet Union today 
is directly traceable to the fact that, contrary to all expec- 
tations, the present British government has embraced in 
full the British policy of the nineteenth century vis-a-vis 
czarist Russia.’ Of course Britain might well retort that 
the trouble is due to the fact that a supposedly anti- 
imperialist Russia has resurrected all the imperialist am- 
bitions of its predecessors. But such recriminations do 
not provide any solution to the problem. 

Is a solution to be found by admitting Russia's claims, 
which undeniably have validity, and affording it the 
Opportunity to acquire Mediterranean bases which will 
balance those possessed by Britain? It is difficult to he- 
lieve that this would lead to anything but an armament 
race, accompanied by intrigues by both powers among 
the smaller nations bordering the Mediterranean. The 
suspicions which Britain and Russia now entertain about 
each other would be tremendously enhanced, and even- 
tually war would follow. 

The Mediterranean should not be treated as the private 
lake of any power or combination of powers. Its security 
is of vital interest to all the countries bordering it, and 
it provides a world route used by every maritime nation. 
The 
peaceful states and dominated by none. Its proper guar- 
dian ts the UNO. 

The suggestion has been made that Tripoli, which 
the of Mediterranean, 
should become a trusteeship of the Big Four powers. 


Mediterranean, therefore, should be open to all 


commands narrow waist the 
This would be a step in the right direction, but it would 
leave Britain in command of most of the other strategic 
bases in the area. To make the sea a truly international 
highway, it would be necessary for Britain to offer to 
place Gibraltar, Malta, and Suez under a similar trustee- 
ship, provided that Russia surrendered all claims to an 
exclusive position in relation to the Dardanelles. 

The United States is in an excellent position to take 
the initiative in pressuring a solution of this kind. We 

ould point out to Britain that if it adopts a purely 
|-pat position in the Mediterranean it is likely to 
get the worst of it. It has not the strength to offset Rus- 


sian pressure 
cerned in British survival and prosperity, we are not able 


indefinitely, and while we are vitally con- 


to underwrite the British Empire. Realism, therefore, 
demands admission of Russia to a share in Mediterranean 
yntrol under conditions effectively neutralizing that sea. 
If this can be accomplished, the drama of UNO’s 


Act I will have served a great purpose by exposin s ¢ learly 
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a dangerous conflict. But if remedies are sought in poy, 
politics, succeeding acts are likely to see Britain a) 
Russia locked in a struggle of growing intensijy— 
struggle which can only end in tragedy. 


Beyond the Blue Book 


RGENTINA’S government, 
A um of Presidential candidate Juan Perén, hy 
made the retort obvious to the State Department's accuy. 
tion that it collaborated with Hitler while “at war’ wis 


wholly under the 


Germany. Publication of the American Blue Book, say 
Foreign Minister Cooke, is an interventionist move jp. 
tended to beat Perén in the forthcoming election. 

We have no doubt that the State Department wou) 
like nothing better than Perén’s defeat, and the timing 
of its exposé is hardly calculated to swing votes his way. 
If that be intervention, let the political purists make the 
most of it. But all the evidence indicates that the electigg 
was a secondary consideration. The truth is that Assis. 
ant Secretary of State Braden, like everyone else wh 
has closely followed affairs in the Argentine, believes thy 
Perén cannot lose at the polls. The purged army is his 
and the police force is his—and it is the army and th 
police that will “‘protect’’ the sanctity of the Argentine 
ballot. If they are inadequate for the job, there is alway 
Perén's private army of thugs to back them up. Mr 
Braden, we believe, was looking beyond the “‘election" 
of the Colonel when he let loose his damning indict: 
ment, He had his eye on the Inter-American Conference 
to be held at Rio de Janeiro next month, at which 
mutual-assistance pact is to be proposed calling fora 
permanent military agency for hemispheric defense. 

Mr. Braden has said more than once that this coun 
try will not sit down at such a conference with an Argen 
tine regime of the Peronist persuasion. We will not be 
party to a pact calling for defense of the Americas along: 
side a clique that did its best to open the hemisphere to 
the enemy, The primary purpose of the Blue Book, we 
believe, is to demonstrate that Perén and his gang are 
guilty of precisely that crime. Both Braden and Secretary 


Byrnes know the danger of unilateral action, and thet § 


broadside is addressed not so much to the Argentine 
people as to the governments of the other Latin Ameri: 


can republics, because only with their consent and ap 
proval can the Argentines be barred at Rio. Their wari (ae 
ness of a revived “interventionism” in Washington i 
deep-seated and natural, as Robert Bendiner points out @ 


in his article on Braden elsewhere in this issue. 

The carefully documented Blue Book, based on papers 
discovered in Germany, should overcome their doubts. 
Giving names, places, and dates, it shows beyond argu: 
ment that from the beginning of the war to the end | 
Argentine government and army hoped and worked fot 


a German victory. It exposes the negotiations with Naz ; 
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all identified, whereby Argentina was to send 


quinine, iodine, oils, mica, platinum, and other 


lly needed items to Spain for reshipment to 


German war machine; in return for which 


ernment was to sell Argentina arms and other war 
rials obtained from Germany. It uncovers the secret 
ration of Nazi agents and native collaborator 


Ger- 
composed of Argentina, 
Brazil 


in 


ed by Perén, whose object was to use these 
irms to form a fascist bloc 
Paraguay, 
in provided the Integralista 
pusting the Vargas regime. Only 

and the various deals tor German 


Chile, Bolivia, and Uruguay, with 


J 
Party succeeded 


} 


in Bolivia did the 


plan fully succeed, 
irms likewise came a cropper—but not for lack of effort 


B arin 


by the Farrell-Perén crowd. 


Belgian and Russian delegates to the United Nations 
informally raised the question whether these facts 


Fwere known to our government at the time we forced 
Argentina's admission into the UNO. Probably we did 
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en have all the evidence now in our possession, but 
rtainly had enough to know better. The truth is that 
we were guilty of a monstrous boner at San Francisco. 
Br in’t say that in so many words, and he is obliged 
explanation that we 
Farrell-Per6én gov- 


nt’’ to reform, only to find our confidence betrayed. 


quence to offer the lame 


ed the “pledged word of the 
is painful cover-up for his predecessors, dictated 
tocol, The significant fact is that 


Braden—more power to him—tefuses to be bound by 


is unimportant. 
‘the 


idedness of Avra Warren or to base a continu- 


policy on the blunder of Nelson Rockefeller an 


Edward Stettinius. 


lhe Harding Aura 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


President Truman traded in Ickes 


W Paul icy 


1 . 
he lost more than an able, progressive 
he also lost another big chunk of public 
gw the people who dislike Ickes and his 


1 


have caught the unsavory odor of oil politics in th 
ft. Indeed, for Americans who remember the twenties, 
symbol of political jobbery in high places; their 
evert automatically to the rocket-like rise and 
of Albert B. Fall and that earlier group of home- 


link between public o 


~ 
by 


boys who saw a natural ffice 


mre ; + "Tl ] } — 
rivate interest. The greater intelligence and probity 


j >* i / 

Mr. Truman does not suffice to v vipe out an unhappy 

[ nblance to Mr. Hard ling. It can be effac« only by 
and the public is anxiously looking for proof that 
President intends to extricate himself from a mess he 
ould never have got into. So far no proof has appeared. 
ead. he has com ounded his mistakes b 7 to 
iley and allowing Mr. Ickes a last word so blister- 








ing that its mark will show a long time, perhaps well 
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walk off into the wings, for Mr. Bowles obviously means 
if when he rceiuses to De made responsible for continue 


pric e€ concessions to Dusiness. 


inflationan 


nation of Ickes is an arrow pointi 
If Mr. Truman's ad 


in time, they may help him salvage 


The resi’ 
disintegratic 8 and defeat. 
Adminis- 


ey keep their eyes fixed only on short-term 


ize this 
tration. If th 
politic il 
jumps 
President can 


will go down to defeat in two 
1948. We trust they an 
summon the will to reverse their direction, 


le 


advant iges, they 
next fall and in d the 


for we see no hopeful alternative on the Republican S! 
and no early alternative anywhere else. 
But 


public servant who, in his own right, can ill be 
= 


Ickes 1s more than a sign and a warning. He is a 


When his resignation was rumored soon after Mr. Tru- 


man took office, we urged Mr. Ickes to stay on. With 


as left of the Rooseve! 


Deal ramks and 


\ 11 = ‘“ 4 bad all that 
¥ aliace, DC repre scented ali that W 
The war had thinned the New 
W Deal 


tradition. 


. } r +] \ nrooran ' nit - 
erased most of the Ne program. In spite of war- 


time concessions to business and the get-the-job-donc-at- 
all-costs spirit, Ickes stood solidly and almost alone for 
progressive measures to insure a going economy ard pro- 
tect the community from unré cted profit-huntiag. At 
that tume he stuck to his post, but he did so in a mood of 


pessimistic — The Pau! Ji sg terse and the 
| 


nissal of f Id s testimony deft him 


had waated one. 


ipnation, even if he 


» difficult to re place. His enormous adminis- 


tratiy ( has led him to accept, evem advocate, 
numerou retions to the huge, jut d, multieellular 
structure of the Ir Department. A lesser man will 
have a hard time handling the job. It seems certain that 
the Pre will try to compensate for the Pauley 
blunder | ng a progressive as Ickes's successor; h 
cannot possibly risk a strictly political appointment. Th 

he will be able to find a man as strong, as stout-hearted 
and enduring, is most unlikely. The t possible choice 


ar L. Chapman, now Acting Secretary, who 


| } + at Hirt » 4 } _ 
has been As it Secretary for thirteen years. Chapman 
i ) a good administrator; he is liberal and uncompro- 
ne IT; hi r f1 ay nt ] ’ ‘ lar j ; 
musing. His chief flaw, ironically, is his long and d “d 


me 


hidbil 


for 


rived htm of thos 


the process of fitting 
S } | ] 
ecrctary, Has aiso a 
IOlLUACAaI qualifications which party cl ; 


ftains look for in 


their appointees. If he doesn't get the job it will be b 
cause he is too well | repared for it. 











Washington, Pebruary 17 
ERHAPS Mgr. Truman's official life continues to 
be a series of crises because he rarely ends any one 
of them with a clear-cut decision. Each settlement 

carries the seeds of a new rumpus. This is certainly true 

on the anti-inflation front. When I wrote last week's 

letter, it looked as if Chester Bowles had finally won a 


free hand. It had apparently been decided to make him 
Economic Stabilization Director independent of Snyder, 
t ithorize him to grant price relief only where proved 


essary instead of as part of a general rise, and to give 


him direct power to deal with many acute shortages, as 
in textiles and building materials. 
Mr. Bowles ha 


Presumably d gained that much by 


threatening to resign. He has become the center and 
1 of the anti-inflation fight. He has political ap- 
and he could do much damage if he took to the 
hustings. But the premature, perhaps deliberate, leak of 
the Bowles-Snyder shift to the press last week-end en- 


abled Snyder's friends to organize a counter-offensive. 
he result is another precarious compromise. Mr. Bowles 
Director but remains 


b nes Economic Stabilization 


rect to Mr. Snyder as War Mobilization and Recon- 

on Director. Mr. Bowles and Paul Porter, his suc- 

yr and subordinate as OPA Administrator, are given 
) 


imple power to hold the line on prices—if Mr. Snyder 


But Mr. Bowles is also saddled, 


does not interfer 
ist his will, with the job of holding the line on 
wages through a new Wage Stabilization Board, which 
is old War Labor Board in a new guise, 
Compromise was piled on compromise in arranging 
t ew price-control shift and ending the steel strike. 
\ Bowles, who had offered $2.50 a ton on carbon 
s d Mr. Truman, who had spoken of $4 a ton, 
were forced to agree to $5 a ton, not only on carbon but 
‘ loy steel. A rise in the price of alloy is, if I may be 
f ven the 1, pure steal—a gift of another $35,000,- 
( 0 $10,000,000 clear profit to the most profitable 
tor of the industry. In simple arithmetic, steel has 


managed to exact a $325,000,000 price increase from the 
government in return for a $185,000,000 wage rise. 
Actually much of this wage rise has already been com- 


pensated for by down-grading, the elimination of over- 


no 
1)? 


time, and so on. The price increase for the big integrated 
| } 
ae 


companies will be larger t! 


benefit to the extent of another $2 or so a ton from the 


1an it seems to be, for they will 


lditional increase the OPA will have to allow on fab- 


ricated steel products to save the smaller pro lucers from 





Mr. Truman Wavers 


BY I. F. STONE 









a price squeeze. This was the most profitable strike in 
the history of the steel industry, 

At one point in the negotiations the business crowd 
behind Snyder hoped for Presidential acceptance of a 








formula which would provide for a general price rise 
throughout industry. Mr. Truman finally turned this 
proposal for a new “‘Big Steel” formula down, probably 
under threat of a resignation by Mr. Bowles. The latter 
was finally given wide power to hold prices in line ex- 
cept where an industry would be left in “an over-all 
loss position.”” Such adjustment upward in price ceilings 
may be allowed as would “in the judgment of the Price 
Administrator” enable the industry, “unless operating 













at a temporary low volume,” to earn the “average rate 
of profit’’ it earned in the pre-war base period. This 
broad grant confers great power on Messrs. Bowles and 
Porter, notably in the reference to “‘temporary low vol- 










ume’’—the phrase which is likely to be the storm center 
of reconversion pricing. For the issue will be whether 
to fix prices on the basis of immediate operations or on 







that of the capacity output which should be reached in 





most industries later in the year. 

But a heavy price had to be paid for these powers 
Mr. Snyder insisted that, if prices were to be held, wages 
must also be controlled. After being responsible for t 
premature scrapping of the War Labor Board last year 









he demanded its replacement. Mr. Bowles and Secretary 





Schweilenbach wanted to leave wages to collective bar- 





gaining, price relief to government agencies. They lost, 
but in an effort to placate them and the labor movement 
the President gave the new Stabilization Administrator 
such broad discretion that wage control may be as strict 








or as mild as Mr. Bowles chooses to make it—always 
assuming that he is not hamstrung by Mr. Snyder. The 
breadth of the order is such that labor can hardly make a 
frontal attack upon it. The proof of this administrative 








pudding will be in the eating. With strong support from 





labor and consumers Mr. Bowles has a fighting chance 





under this order to hold any price increase to a mere 
“bulge” yet allow a wide forward movement in wages. 
And Mr. Truman, by backing Bowles and Porter, can 
still demonstrate that he meant what he said in advocat- 
ing a general upward revision of wages and in declaring 
that this was possible without a general price rise. 

Mr. Snyder in this picture is only President Truman's 
alter ego, if not his real self. Mr. Snyder is no strong 
man, except in the strength he derives from Mr. Tru- 
man’s own faltering belief in the principles he espouses 
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1. formal speech-making occasions. There are a number are John L. Lewis and a demand for higher wages in 
es ahead on the price front, some of them grave coal. This new wage board, unlike its predecessor, ts not 
enough to upset the whole settlement within a short time. buttressed by a no-strike pledge. If too many x age ap- 
There will be a sharp fight within the Administration plications bog down the machinery of stabilization, there 
hen Mr. Bowles seeks to reimpose certain controls will be trouble. Part of the labor movement may gang 
srematurely lifted last year by Mr. Snyder and Civilian up with industry against price control. The biggest tussle 
Production Administrator John D. Small, notably those of all will be with the farm bloc, which is lining up to 
signed to channel textile facilities into the low-cost blackjack and blackmail the Administration into higher 
dothing field. Messrs. Snyder and Small will fight, despite prices or subsidies or both. Mr. Truman has asked Con- 
‘he reference in the Presidential directive to the need for gress to extend the OPA, the subsidy program, and the 
ipt and firm enforcement, during the present emer- Second War Powers Act, and to enact the Patman hous- 
: of government controls over scarce materials and ing bill. Setlee these measures we can have neither 
Mr. Krug at the War Production Board got price control nor new large-scale housing. But to | 
th similar defiance of a similar directive last year. them the Administration must run the gauntlet of the 
A second crisis may be expected on a broader front cotton bloc, the dairy interests, the wheat, corn, and hog 
when Messrs. Bowles and Porter tackle the task of re- interests, the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
ersion pricing. Mt. Snyder, who is industry-minded, the real-estate crowd, It is a formidable line-up, but 
prices which would allow for profitable opera- defeat almost certainly means disastrous inflation. Mu 
1s even on a low, and temporary, level of output. depends on labor and consumers. The Administration has 
OPA will try to head prices to a level which will a first-rate housing plan which it could use to rally t! 
juately profitable when industry hits its stride. veterans. Veterans would also respond to a thorou 
fighting this battle, Mr. Bowles will almost cer- going program for low-cost clothing. Given some daring 
inly have to counter a flank attack from part of the and imagination on Mr. Truman's part——he is sho 
labor movement. The A. F. of L. is against the new these qualities on housing—the battle against inflation 
the C, I. O. is dubious. Just around the corner could be won. But it’s a tough one. 





Spruille braden 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 



















ages RI TLLE BRADEN is at least a 50 per cent violation “the right man” in the summer of 1945. Overnight he 
e State Department’s traditional formula, “Too had become a front-page figure as the man who had 
UY little, too late.’ “There i is nothing little in the bearing made a habit of rebuffing the most accurate { ile of 
240-pound Assistant Secretary, whose florid com- Mussolini ever produced in the Western Hemispher 
lexion, double expanse of chin, and impressive bulk Colonel Juan Domingo Perén, dictator of Argentina. 
ln thing so much as Edward Arnc Id’s portray al of Here was an ef Missary of the ultra-cautious, n y 
Diamond Jim Brady—down to were stickpin in the cravat. stuffy Department of State serving as a catalyt rent in 
is even less that is little in the gusty spirit with the gathering of popular forces against the government 
1e has swept away the cobwebs of diplomatic cant to which he was accredited. In the words of Perén’s own 
rig himself democracy’s ambassador to Latin shrill denunciation, ‘Braden gave shape, courag 
ut many observers believe that Spruille Braden directives to the amorphous political organism that ¢ 
) late” ; that he was placed in authority only after poses us.”’ Mr. Braden looked surprised when I 
ruggle to prevent the emergence of a full-blown him whether it did not require unusually strong d 
Nazi movement in the Americas had already been cratic convictions for an American ambassador te a dic- 
‘d by the bungling of his predecessors. One of his tator state to speak so passionately on the evils of dt 
admirers from below the Rio Grande—a man ship aad the necessity for its extinction. It dida’t 2 
itterly resented the forcing of Argentina’s admis- much of a feeling for democracy, he said, to be repciled 





into the United Nations some months before by what he had seen in Argentina or to condemn it with 
Braden’s appointment—described him to me sadly as all possible forcefulness. 

The case, as Braden saw it, was clear-cut. To qualif 
in San Francisco, Argen- 
traightforward, and uncompromisingly committed to tina's representative, on April 4, had belatedly signed th 
the democratic ideal, Braden appeared dazzlingly to be | Act of Chapultepec, an instrument that committed his 


L i he 






‘the right man at the wrong time.” 
To Americans who like their ambassadors tough, for a seat at the conference table | 
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nerican nation 
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s pansdmim of * 
had the confer 
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) al . } roOrIC{e " 
€nce Gaisdban led wnen American rc} or 
filing stor 
; ; i i . 
the Farrell-Perén dictatorshi; 


ies of a terroris: 


efore Argentina’s entrance int 
United Nations. Regular feat 

hese dispatches were Kee of mass arrests, imprison- 

and daily murder by armed bands 


ment without trial, 


which roved at will thro ugh the streets of cities chanting 
the name of Peron, setting fire to opposition newspaper 
and sacking jewish prop “ina under _ the 
d even with the armed support, of the 


It was when these outrages 


omces, 


I enevoien 


tC eye, an 
4 


police, 
in threats to assassinate American cor- 
respondents that Braden stepped into the picture, and 
from July onward hardly a week went by without a 
a Braden protest, or a Braden 
cedent 


Perén-controllec 


reached a climax 


Braden incident, pro- 
couched in terms almost without pre 
in the relations of nominally friendly nations. 
Speaking in the heart of a country that had declared 
war on we ny just in time to beat the surrender, Am- 
bassador Bra audience: 
“Victory has pon us new 
victorious TT Nations are now being acclaimed 
high pl yy those who in the past had 
enthusiasm 
to the Axis.” 
nce he boldly 


oples of the we 


nouncement 


-n had the daring to tell an 
nd surprising friends. 
laces with 
ttached themselves and their 

hate a backdrop of tyra: 

warned a Buenos Aires ssniine 
rld have learned that fascist mil- 
their end, will stop at actming, no 
it may be. To defeat them w 
blood and sufferi: We 


‘oO 


attain 
| _* 
cruel or vile 
1 a staggering price in 


, 


hall not forget this lesson merely because petty tyrants 
ssuming the disguise of spurious democracy. 

Stung into an extreme of cmnees, Dictator Perén 
to Braden in a blistering interview that not 


ble to insure United States corresp ynd 


10W a 


> it plain 
4 


ination at the hands of his worshipfu 
the same could be said of an 
ath. So pointed was the inferen 
“Whether you 
the New York Times] 


and we 


assassinate Cy 


princip same, 


the v 


1t in a profusion of posters he 


n, but a few days later 


rune.” In the text that follov 
linked with a 


rd 
\ 


disaster in a Chil 
ypper, a company with whi 
ted and which his father had 
before. “Workers, unite against 

the posters read. “Braden 
in Chile!” Pamphicts, too 


mparing Braden to Al Capone 


ins exploitat and crime 


ged the city 


The NATION 


—and a “memorial” meeting for the mine victims 
with shouts of “Out with the J 
Not too curiously, t! 

4? 
per stock, typograp! 


oO 


y Pd 
nix { 
anxee pig: and 


. faahabea ,4 


to Braden!” 1e leaflets and 
were strikingly similar in pay 
layout to material turned out by the regime’s offici 
and Information Department. 
slightest attempt was made by the Buenos Aires polic 


nfl ammatory literat 


aCUre, 


Even less curious. n 


check the distribution of the in 
though it was clearly a violation of the law. 

The net result of this blatant campaign,, une: xpected|y, 
was a further crystallization of anti-Perdn sentiment s 
the country. Protests against the attack on Braden gp. 
peared in all the leading papers, signed by outstanding 
Argentines from all walks of life. Demonstrations » V 
held in his honor, and the welcome he received a} * 
station on his return from Santa Fé Province a few ¢ 
later was a severe blow to the Colonel's Prestige. He had 
tried to depict Braden as a “Yanqui cowboy trying to mn 
the Argentine government,” but millions of Argentine; 
hailed him instead as “e) Domador de Coroneles,” the 
Colonel-Tame 


An American diplomat whose family fortune stems 
from Chilean copper does not immediately seize upon th: 
imagination as the natural foe of imperialism and th 
arch-champion of the democratic way. People reasonab| 
wondered whether Braden’s flare-up in the Argent 
was not a flash in the pan, or perhaps a devious dip! 
matic game that called for a specialized technique. Th 
could not be wakes to know that Braden is the least 

evious character to be found in striped pants today 

with the possible exception of Ernest * te His ger 
ness and the simplicity of his approach are apparent | 
in his private conversation and in the record of his 
teen years as a diplomat. 

Spruille Braden was a man of thirty-nine when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, soon after taking office, made 
ry legate to the Inter-American Conference at com ' 

co. The appointment was almost er 
b een a personal friend of the President’ 
twenties, had spent a major share of hie life | be 
Rio Grande, spoke Spanish as well as his native tongu 
and had long since abandoned a weak and purely heredi- 
tary attachment to the Republican Party. 

The itinerant life of the Braden family had pre 

Spruille from acquiring that early hardening of the s vai ! 
an over-s! sheltered existence i 


y. Five years after hi 


arteries with which 
to afflict the sons of the wealtl 
in the town of Elkhorn, it his father, Wu 
Braden, shifted the base of pr highly successful 0; 
tions as a mi d promoter to Canad 
few years later it was “ee and at the age of 

future ambassador found himself a Chilean scho 
After six years of erratic education he was sent up to 


Sheffield Engineering School at Yale, where he ap; 


mee amen and 
ning engin al 
ten t 


lUWLy 
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1 “DP .alfhimself to water polo and heavy eating, as well as en- 


neering, with a year out to acquire practical experience 

.afimia the mines and oil fields of the West. 

bc I : Through with his schooling at twenty, the young 
gineer returned to South America in 1914 and struck 


it in a series of ambitious projects in the field of indus- 


literate. tral engineering and finance. Most ambitious of these, 
BB nd most profitable, was the electrification of the Chilean 
tedly State Railroads, which he undertook for Westinghouse 


ifter a spirited competition with General Electric and the 
German firm of Siemens-Schuckert. Other extensive 
business Operations followed—but so did the crash of 


“46 ij 


Stands ) 

ns y “HB 1929. Much of the Braden fortune vanished overnight. 
d at MM The great débacle of 1929 was an eye-opener, how- 
Fey ei ever temporary, to many a business giant, but it is not 
He had ff fait to include Spruille Braden in their number. He had 
tor 7 ng since departed from the political norm for those 
venting  cagaged in “colonial” operations—even to the point of 
es,” the | having campaigned for Al Smith in 1928, against his 


tinguished brother in the fraternity of engineers. 

Braden just couldn’t help convincing himself that he 

1 progressive,” former Attorney General Homer 

pon th: gy Cummings once said of him. “It was in him all the time 
nd # BB and had to come out.” 

It had, in fact, been “coming out” for a good many 

years before his entry into the world of government. In 

e first place, Braden is what one of his subordinates 

ribes as a “glandular democrat.” There is enough of 

the mining frontier in his compositicn to make him 

bridle at class ur racial distinctions of any sort. An in- 

tive feeling for democracy rather than any carefully 

worked-out philosophy of government has animated his 

solitical life. It was this same feeling that prompted him 

1 successful young business man in 1920 to give an 

rview to the press in which were set forth the essen- 

of what was much later to be called the Good 

hbor policy. 

\side from his natural inclinations, Braden was moved 

‘sake the Republicanism of his forbears by the influ- 

f Woodrow Wilson. He was convinced soon after 

hool, he says, that the Democratic Party offered 

telligence in the field of foreign relations. He 

in the League, and he believed in a low tariff. 

id these formative political factors, there was 

‘ocial characteristically oversimplified but obviously 

ry concerning the nature of imperialism. 

len had seen at close range the political effects of 

by American industrialists in Latin America: the 

f of elections and the payoff in concessions. Impe- 

{ rialism, he concluded, produced corruption; and corrup- 

in turn, produced dictatorship, since neither the 

nor the receiver of bribes could hope to continue 

shady transactions under the fierce light of a free 

litical system. Braden maintains that in their years of 

business operations in Latin America neither he nor his 
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father ever found it necessary to engage in this commo.) 
practice of “buying into” governments—a conviction that 
was to set him apart from his fellow-yanguis, to establish 
warm ties with democratic political groups throughout 
the continent, and finally to make him one of the.most 
extraordinary emissaries ever sent from Washington to 
the countries of South America, 


Spruille Braden has performed four major diplomatic 
missions in Latin America, and each one has added per- 
ceptibly to his political growth. At Montevideo he had 
been a minor figure, 
though Ernest Gruen- 
ing, a fellow-delegate, 
says that even then he 
displayed in confer- 
ences a “rare feeling” 
for the people of the 
Latin American na- 
tions rather than a 
purely diplomatic re- 
gard for their govern- 
ments. “It is time,” he 
was heard to remark, 
“that we were as New 
Dealish in our for- 
eign relations as we 
are at home.” But it 
was not until 1935 
that Roosevelt gave him his first chance to put his talents 
and experience to the test. He was sent to Buenos Aires 
to replace Hugh Gibson, who had been making no per- 
ceptible headway as head of our delegation to the Chaco 
peace conference. 

After three years of indecisive warfare Bolivia and 
Paraguay had agreed to a ninety-day truce, during which 
the other powers of the hemisphere were to attempt to 
mediate. The ninety days were nearly exhausied when 
Braden arrived on the scene, and it did not take hin 
long to make two acute observations: first, among the 
mediators themselves a fierce struggle for power was in 
progress between Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, and if 
hostilities were allowed to resume, the entire continent 
would go up in the flames of war; second, German and 
Italian diplomats were conniving feverishly behind the 
scenes to effect precisely this result, and were openly 
ridiculing the whole mediation procedure. 

Braden succeeded in renewing the truce, and held the 
in itself a notable 





Spruille Braden 


conference together for three years- 
achievement. During this period he took every advantage 
of shifting political tides, looking for the break that he 
knew would ultimately come. It came with the election 
of Roberto Ortiz to the Argentine Presidency. So im- 
pressed was Ortiz, himself a thoroughgoing democrat, 
with Braden’s earnestness and good-will that he gave him 





advance consent to any decision he might 
The jam was broken. Going over the heads of the 
1n and Paraguayan representatives, Braden ad- 
dressed their two nations over the radio. The response 
d decisive, and shortly thereafter the pro- 


Argentina's 
make 


Boliv 


was swilt an 
posed treaty was signed, 

One of the guests at the banquet in celebration of the 
was the German ambassador, Edmund Freiherr 
had just returned from an equally 
ig of 


peace 
von Thermann. He 
bration at Niirnberg—the first Partert. 
held in h Austrian 
still vivid in his mind as he turned 
> massed war banners and the 


historic cele 
Greater Germany, onor of the German- 
Anschluss. i urently 
tO ¢ hat W 

imperial aeaplie of the ” Holy Roman Empire, brought 
from Vienna for the . “The Niirnberg spectacle,” 
“was psn ae It celebrated a peace 
‘e use a different method.” 


C2510N 
he re ie * 
- as Germans make it. ™s 


ma 

The nt impressed Braden deeply, and he kept it 
in mind when he reached ene in 1938 to ablhnitia 
his second major mission—as minister (later ambassa- 
lor) to Colombia. It was obvious to everyone that the 
world was close to war, and it was equally obvious to 
Braden, at his new post, that Hitler's agents were close 
to inama Canal, He kept a sharp watch, and from 


Bogota to Washington went reports of the discovery of 


ling fields and even of plans for destroying 


he ¢ Chief source of danger was Scadta Airlines, 
6 per cent of which was controlled by the Germans. 
Here was a potentially hostile air fleet no farther from 


1e Canal than New York is from Washington. When 
the conflict broke out, Braden acted at once. Officials of 


\ 
Pan-American Airways, which controiled by far the 
sare of Scadta, were asked to take over the Ger- 
man interest. When they balked, 1 to 


for any possible attack 


Braden threatens 


L? them oficialle reenonsihie 
nem oniciailfy responsible 


yn the Canal by enemy planes operating out of Colombia. 


In a matter of weeks the Germans were relieved of all 


nd their men replaced entirely by Americans. 


Braden’s next assignment, as Ambassador to Cuba, was 
not for continued vigilance agpinnl Axis agents, 
one of whom had been using his high post in the Batista 


government to spy on neeaieis shipping movements 
te worthy, too, for 


es. It 


n ail Brade 


was n¢ 


and tip off enemy subn 
adlisbsle appli it 
gainst the influence of United 
1944 American | 


1 blunt warning that 


n’s long-standing preju- 


are! 
dic 

Latin American politics. Early in 
in Cuba > jolted by 
1em who contributed so much as a dollar to 
forth 


States dollars in 
uSi- 
ness men 
any of ti 
either party in the approaching election could henc« 
expect neither protection nor service from the American 
“nbassy. That was revolutionary, and the protests were 
loud and anguished. But Braden was a 
the first tin election took place in Cuba without 
benefit of the Amer 
nuch of his one-time following, failed to put up the 


lamant, and for 
1 an 


an dollar. Batista, who had lost 


The NATION 


fight expected of him, but, even so, both Washin ngton 
and Hav ana were astounded at the proportions of th. 
landslide that replaced the dictator with the democ; 


When it became apparent in the early summer of 1945 
that appeasement would no more work with Argentine 
fascists than it had with the Italian or German et t 
was inevitable for the Administration to turn, in des 
ation, to Spruille Braden. His assignment to Bue 
Aires would in itself be a red light to the rampag 
Colonel from Patagonia. More than that, it would a, an 
admission that Nelson Rockefeller—under pressure from 
Avra Warren, a State Department appeaser from way 
back, and probably from the British as well—had blun 
dered in forcing the acceptance of Argentina into the 
United Nations. 

Braden’s hold on the popular imagination of Latin 
America is undeniable—and the appeal is personal as 
well as political. A man who habitually wears out tw» 
shifts of subordinates, he has long been known for the 
tremendous zest with which he throws himself into his 
work, into his speeches, and into his play. As typical as 
the confidence almost automatically bestowed on him by 
the friendly Ortiz was the reluctant tribute paid him by 
Batista, ° " said the fallen dictat 
“than a diplomat.” 

Despite his seal-like figure, Braden is today rated the 
best conga dancer in official Washington. And 
equally adept at the samba and the waltz. No dou! 


‘He is more a man,’ 


an cye to modifying that same figure, Braden now sharp! 
controls his fondness for the banquet table, but in his 
earlier years in the service his gustatory exploits 


amounted to a legend. Two or three times a 1 


would delight in feasts reminiscent of Elizabethan Enz- 
land and enjoyed today only in the food-rich Argentine 
—feasts that, launched in dry Martinis, progressed from 
pickled partridge through soup, a second bird, and 4 
huge roast, to luxurious salads and rich desserts, the entire 
meal eased by a free flow of wine and topped off with 
a fine old brandy. 

Affable in manner but extremely forthright, Braden is 
further assured of popularity in Latin Asmesics by his 
perfect use of Spanish and by his long and idyllic mar- 
riage to the daughter of a prominent Chilean family. H 
wife, the former Maria Humeres del Solar, is a Catholic, 
and the five Braden children have been reared 
faith. Braden himself remains a Protestant and has no 
use for the ultra-reactionary hierarchs who play a major 
role in certain Latin American countries. But he cultt- 
vates the friendship of liberal Catholic churchmen, and 
is known to entertain hopes that at least in clerical circles 
of this hemisphere their influence will predominate. 


As Assistant Secretary of State, Spruille Braden faces 
an extraordinarily delicate task. He is strongly opposed 
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old-style interventionism. “No one more none 
ntionist than I ever served in the State Depart- 
he told me—and he obviously believes it. At the 
me he believes just as firmly that fascism must be 
jinated wherever it rears its head. “Democracy,” he 
cannot exist in a world half slave and half free. 
emocratic system will go down if fascism is allowed 
vail anywhere.” 
lis critics, chief of whom is Sumner Welles, believe 
ese two principles involve him in a dilemma from 


he will be unable to extricate himself. And Braden 
mself fully appreciates the extreme narrowness of the 
he has laid out for himself. He knows the depth of 
ist that still exists throughout Latin America for 


eign Minister 


on | 


lossus of the North.” When the For 
f Uruguay recently proposed collective action by Ameri- 
5 against any one of their number that denied its 


democratic government and basic human rights, 


Braden was quick to indorse the plan. But besides 

United States, only Guatemala, Costa Rica, Panama, 

Nicaragua were won over. Even countries like Co- 

1 and Mexico, with the most liberal governments 

tin America, shied away. A record of sixty interven- 

; in fifty years cannot be wiped out by a dozen years 
d neighborliness. 

Of course, Braden emphasizes the collective aspect of 

proach, and, in fact, if this type of action is to be 

1 as “intervention,” then the doomed UNO need 

ther looking for a site. But some of the best liberals 

f Latin America are not convinced. They know that the 

| States represents the real power in the collectivity 
1 they are suspicious. 

If Braden is unable to bring pressure on Perén through 
tive diplomatic action, what is left? Armed action 
ects completely. Economic action is insufficient, 
in this sphere Argentina depends primarily upon 

ain rather than the United States among the great 

vers. There remains only the cultivation of public 

yn, and in this Braden is a master, as his timely 

» of Argentina’s war-time collaboration with the 
bundantly proves. 

He may be expected to employ his talents along this 
to the utmost between now and the convening of 
next inter-American conference at Rio de Janciro in 

farch. That meeting will be Braden’s great test. If a 

1 ation is seated and allowed to make a farce 


' ] y 
‘al ry, 
ALY : 

A me 


proposed hemispheric security treaty, Braden will 
w him best do not believe 


inished. But those who kno 
will allow himself to be maneuvered into any such 

1. He plans well. Senators who opposed his nomi- 

n to his present post spoke of him as a “bull ina 
1a shop.” That is a superficial view of Spruille 
len. Shrewd as well as forceful, he picks his china 


1 advance and breaks only what he knows is ready for 


the breaking. 
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- authority for the story « 


sted for drunkenness 


ey HE UNITED PRESS is « 
an ex-army sergeant who was arrt 
in Beaumont, Texas, after he had slugged a striker « 


picket line. He explained that ‘when I was overseas | 
promised I'd punch the first picket I saw right in the nose 


The picket was also an ex-army sergeant. 
D c 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTE: the Southern Ilineis Nor- 
mal University operates a Department of Effective Living 

WHEN UNITED STATES STEEL turned down President 
Truman's proposal of an 18!4-cent wage increase, the Green- 
castle, Indiana, Daily Banner headlined its story on the start 
of the steel strike: ‘Steel Workers Reject Offer by Mr. 


Truman.” 

THE ANNUAL REPORT of the National Park Service corn- 
plains that “the bighorn sheep—wolf relationships’’ problem 
And the Fish and Wildlife Service is 


having trouble with the whooping crane, a bald-headed bird 


is continuing. 


which is almost extinct and is stoutly resisting all efforts to 
keep it from becoming completely so. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF MISSISSIPPI, a theoretically dry 
state, has postponed consideration of a bill to repeal taxes 


which the state now collects on bootleg liquor 


CAPITALISM IN CRISIS: Oklahoma City pest extermi- 
nators are up in arms against a proposed ordinance empower- 
ing the city to order building occupants to ratproof and if 
necessary undertake the work itself at cost to the owner. 
Rats, the exterminators claim, are properly the concern of 
private enterprise, and they accuse the city of “using Hitler 


methods on us.” 


WILLIAM LINDSEY, president of the Florida Peace Of- 
ficers’ Association, told a recent meeting of Florida sheriffs 


that returning Negro veterans would be a major problem 


for law-enforcement oflicers. “In a ‘keep them in their place’ 
speech,” reported the Miami Herald, “Lindsey asserted that 
Negro soldiers ... ire coming back pretending to be heroes 
without ever having seen a gun unless they stole one. 

We have to iron out this situation, even if it’s with a dub,” 


THE TROUBLE WITH THIS COUNTRY, suggests the 
writer of a Letier to the Editor in the New York Hera/d 


Tribune of Febuary 7, is that “the poor people have too 
much ! knew somebody had too much money, but 


we werent quite sure who it was. 


PROFESS \L DIGNITY: W¥ 1 the 1 rietor of a 
y ? 1 

iN Yor | l Pe He Spit 5 oO tunch ] 

hangs a sign on the door saying, “The d r is out. 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 


ppings 1 ith source and date or stortes that cai 


be clearly authenticated. We will pay 
ATION. } 
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Cross-Fire in Korea 


BY rapeseed ROTH 


Aun th r "D 3 


1 Korea Lieutenant General John 
regaled 
the “impractical and 
to General Hodge, “a 
University took off 

or, and 


ler in that area 


told me he 
wt is a reflection upon the 
‘wo Koreans did 


yat on September 8 as the con- 


.oreans, 7 
fourth Army Corps lay off the 
i 
But they were not jo 
distinguished patriots 


essor Pak San; 


was Pro! 


graduate of Brown, 
Dr. Lyuh Woon-heung 
arty, Foreign Muinistes 
il Government, Korean 
inger Sewing Machine Company, 


era 


I] Bo until it was clo 
s 


138. and from 1939 to 1942 
»rison. Both sp ike fluent 


se politi uly 


h should have endeared the 
without Korean 


re important was the letter they bore. 


m to an ocCupa- 


interpreters, but what was 


held in 


; - +} — c . A. 34 
days before at the behest of a group which 


ed underground di 


etter came from a historic assembly 


ring the war. The meeting 
n attended by delegates from every one of 
ea's thirteen provinces, some fifteen hundred in all, 

senting the theee chief political groups in the resist- 

vement: the Left Nationalists (now the Peo; 

Party), a axhaald left group drawn largely from the dis- 
poss middle class and intelligentsia; the T’sen Tao 
Chao, « 
into an anti-Japanese — ligious movement with 
roots deep in the land; and 


meetin core of radical intellectuals and militant peas- 


riginally a rural religious sect which developed 


he Communist Party, whose 


mnsiderably augmented after 


“1 Fone” nolice 
popular front policy. 


ants and laborers had been 
19 > 5. 


The Seoul assembly was also supported by peasant and 


when it had adopted a 
trade unions, students’ and women’s associations, claim- 
ing a total of 600,000 n 
iched agreement on a twenty-seven- 


rembers. 
These groups ¢ 
point program w rich tncluded the immediate disarming 
and removal of the Japanese, confist ation and state own- 
ership of Japanese~ land (80 per cent of the cul- 


tivated area) allotment to landless peasants, 


T 


lemn é in | 


abolition of the Japanese usury system and latios 
ion of exorbitant | 
confiscation 
state ownership of Japanese-owned industries | 
cent of Korea's industrial plant). 


all debts incurred under it, abolit 
tion and c mpulsory grain collection, 


The popular forces represented in this assemb); 
already begun to dispossess the Japanese. Police s 
d been s 
and the Korean prisoners replaced with et 
1 


had he 
nad peen d isarm 


} ted 
—iaied syn 


ols of Japanese terror—ha 


— places Japanese troops 

the > the assembly 
i 

all ais, 182 districts had at least a rudimen 

Korean 


place the 


sional Commission for Forming 


was convoked on ea S 
administration. The Seoul assembly a 
e local governments under a ‘Korean P; 
People's Repu! 
with Dr. Lyuh as chairman, the 
Dr. Rhee 
assume positions of leadership when they returned. P 
1946, ¢ 
National Assembly which would convene on March 
And a 
eagerly anticipated American forces offering the 


expectation being th 
Syng-man, Kim Koo, and other exiles y 


were made to hold elections on March 1, 


letter was addressed to the commander of 
ance of the Provisional Commission. 
General Hodge ignored the letter, its disting 


bearers, and its offer of assistance. 


UNPLANNED OCCUPATION 

Seldom in modern history has the representative 
major power approached so ticklish a task with so | 
understanding of actual conditions or of the po! 
his own government. General Hodge landed in Kor 
without even having read the State Department's bas 
directive on occupation policy. After the Cairo de 
tion of 1943 had promised Korea independence “‘in « 
course,” the State Department had lethargically b« 
to plan for the transition, always assuming that ¢ 
United States would occupy all Korea, with perhaps 
token Russian, Chinese, and British representation. A 
Yalta the Allied military chiefs had decided that wh 
the Soviet Union entered the Pacific war the diffica:' 
task of conquering the Japanese in mountainous Kor 

would be divided between the Russians and Americ 
but this decision was not confided to State Departme 
planners until it was formalized at Potsdam, Aitet 
Japan's capitulation the responsible State-War-Navy su» 
committee hurriedly drew up a tentative directive, order- 
ing, among other things, immediate replacement of Jaj 


nese officials, 





but this did not reach General Ho: y¢ 


busine 


undet 


of cor 
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r he landed in Korea. H re-landing briefing 

General MacArthur which, although 

cau ed the State Depa it and the 

of Staff to proceed with caution in the 

1 ty be } ] +1 4 on . 

il situation, acted on the conviction that 

be yust as cpedient to exploit the Japanese 
} i i J} 


; . 
Korea as It Was tO WOrK 


theory was put to a scorching test on the very 
American forces landed at Chemulpo, the port of 
groups decided to grect the liberating 
in forces even though they might run into trouble. 
leaflets declared that they were determined “to 


} 


] +h 


hands with . . . the heroes who help the inde- 
nce of the Korean people.” Accordingly five hun- 
marmed auntie ing tiny A > flags 
unarmed worKhmen carrying Uny “American Nags 


iraded toward the landing place. Japanese police or- 
hem to halt and when the marchers refused, fired 

heir lines, killing two and wounding ten. 
General Hodge defended the Japanese police, saying, 
[| had ordered civilians kept away because they would 
t the landing operations.’’ He also said that the use 
he Japanese administration was the “most efficient 
f operating now.” He praised the Japanese as his 
reliable sources of information” and slurred the 
as “too excitable” to be of any use. Within 
four hours indignant Korean demonstrations and 
imerican editorials produced a White House order to 
General Hodge 


Japanese in the Korean government as rapidly as was 


> 


via General MacArthur, to replace all 


nsistent with the safety of operation.” 


THAT OLD BOGY 


Washington failed to eliminate another and more 
firmly established army fixation. In Tokyo Brigadier Gen- 
eral W. E. Crist was reported to be telling Korea-bound 

that one of their principal missions would be “'to 
against communism.” Later Major Gen- 
eral A. V. Arnold, first American military governor of 
Korea, told Gordon Walker of the Christian Science 
Monitor, “It is our job to see that the Koreans get the 
American type of democracy and not communism; call it 
the rule of enlightened dictatorship.” 

Since the major nationalist groups were linked with 
the Communists in the People’s Republic movement, 
AMG'’s anti-Communist credo pushed it into the waiting 

nds of the Democratic Party, which claimed only 700 

mbers and was admittedly a coalition of big landown- 

nd big business men—in a country where only pro- 
Japanese could achieve that status—specifically founded 
to fight the People’s Republic. Its suspicious wealth did 
not disturb General Hodge, who remarked: “Korean 
business men must have ability—they made money even 
under the Japs. They are hard-headed and realistic, but 
f course they are not liked by the Koreans.” 








Ty; > , . 4 a ‘ + aa , 
Virtually all the Korean translators and assistants em- 
ployed by AMG were persons indor by these rightist 


Democrats. In early Oct r General Hodge established 
an eleven-man Advisory Council which he haile 


nucleus of democracy in Korea and to 


d as the 
which he 


of the 


named nine Democrats and two representatives 
} 


People’s Republic movement. The latter, however, fe- 


fused to participate in a council so dominated by col- 


laborationists. The council's chairman, Kim Sung-soo, 
was a wealthy industrialist who had served as consul 


inchukuo and t 


general in M energetically recruited Ko- 


reans for the Japanese army. One member, Song Chin- 
woo—recently assassinated—had worked among his fel- 
low-€migrés as a spy for Tsuruyama, Tokyo military police 
chief, and for the infamous General Tanaka when he was 
preparing to seize Manchuria. Another, Li Sung-seul, had 
been active in the movement to renounce Korean for 
Japanese culture and had frequently condemned the 
“outrages of “American demons’; Cheun Kap-soon, 
the “‘patent-medicine king’’ had become rich selling 
morphine to Koreans and medical supplies to the Japa- 
nese army. The others were of the same stripe, er non- 
entities subservient to the party bosses. 

Advised by these men, the AMG surrounded itself 
with a choice 
hoon, a manufacturer, was named Governor of Kyang- 
kido Province. The mayor of Seoul was an American 
major, but as he could not speak Korean, the actual 
government of the city fell to Deputy Mayor Kim 
Chang-young, who had served the Japanese so faithfully 
as a spy in Korea and Manchuria that they had given him 
a retirement annuity of 150,000 yen. Persons simalarly 
tarred with treachery and venal opportunism were placed 
in charge of the schools and other institutions. 

To add strength, it would seem, to his rightist bastion 
General Hodge invited the exiled Dr. Rhee and Kim 
Koo to return but, needless to say, did not invite the 
leftist leaders of the Yenan-based Korean People’s 
Emancipation League. Dr. Rhee was granted plane ac- 
commodations long before Kim Koo, perhaps because 


set of rich collaborattonists. Paik Nam- 


Kim, although very conservative, had close Chinese con- 
nections and had included some leftists in his Chung- 
king-sponsored “Provisional Government.” Dr. Rhee 
had made his Russophobia clear in Washington, where 
he had proclaimed that “democracy and communism 
cannot coexist” and that “future generations of Amer- 
into the 


icans will have to pay’ for inviting Russia 


Japanese war. When he reached Seoul he was given a 


bodyguard of American army officers and was warmly 
by General Hodge at a mass-meeting where 


introduced | 

he asked rhetorically: “Is one part of Korea to be 
slave and the other master? . . . Is that army in the north 
going to remain there permanently?” Rhee later was to 


say, “I have watched the spread of communism in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and I have come to the conclusion that 








n had better be thrashed out here and now, 
As was expected, Rhee and 


Kim threw in their lot with the Democratic Party, 


whi with continued AMG support, made considerable 
eadway through December. 


tself to sponsoring rightists; it 
also harassed popular left-wing elements. Fifty Seoul 
tramway workers were arrested as ““Communists’’ because 
they struck against retention of the Japanese manage- 
ment. When workers employed by a pro-Japanese in- 
dustrialist, Pak Heun-sik, refused to obey his orders and 
demanded that he be brought to trial as a war criminal, 
armed M. P.'s forced them to return to work. When the 
eftist Peasant Union attempted to throw off some of the 
oppressive measures imposed by the Japanese, AMG 
decreed: ‘The owners of the land [80 per cent Japa- 
nese} will continue to determine how tenants shall pay 
for their land, . , . Tenants must comply with the wishes 
of the owners.”” On October 10 Major General Arnold 

yple’s Republic movement even more 
viru'ently, according to Korean newsmen, than the 


_ 


Japanese had ever done, and ordered all Korean news- 


pers to publish his remarks. And when the People’s 
i ‘ 
Republic group answered in a documented English- 


language pamphlet, AMG banned the publication and 
tribution of pamphlets and handbills. 
Naturally a wide chasm opened between the Russian 
American zones. The Russians had moved fast, tak- 
x over their zone by August 26, thirteen days before 
the Americans landed, The Red Army, which included 
some 30,000 Siberian Koreans, trumpeted the slogan: 
“All Power to the Korean People.” Japanese ofhcials 
were summarily dismissed or imprisoned, and soldiers 
were disarmed and herded into pens for deportation. 
Members of the People’s Republic movement were en- 
ouraged to take over the administration and to abolish 
land taxes and distribute the land. 
Before the Moscow conference General Hodge tried 
\ t success to get the Russians to permit economic 
rse between the two zones, The demarcation line 


‘ighth Parallel had ignored Korea's 


almost all the manufacturing capa- 
city, most of yal and iron, the greater part of the 


railroad rolling stock, most railroad repair shops, and 


ll important so ; of electric power are in the north, 
while the rich rice lands and fishing banks are in the 
s  ] Russians, with by far the best of the bargain, 
acted tough, refusing to supply anything but electric 


power, perhaps because they were not anxious to 
underpinnings of a rightist re- 
>in southern Korea 
[his friction had its military manifestations. Robert 
P. Martin, correspondent of the New York Post, re 
American combat planes were 


rted that as man 
ed on Kimpo Field outside Seoul last November 
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as had been massed on any Pacific island except Gua: 
during the war, He also quoted one general: “We 


ready for the Russians if they make one false 


MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


It was this strife-torn Korea that appeared on ths 


agenda of the Moscow conference in December, | 
the army officers running the field show, Secr 
Byrnes and his adviser, John Carter Vincent, director 
the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, thought Korea s! 
be a peaceful bridge to Russo-American cooperatio 
rather than a skirmishing field for a future Russo-An 
ican war. Mr. Vincent presented a plan for unifying 
Korea and giving it independence after a five- or ten- 
year four-power trusteeship. The Russians proposed 
the Koreans be permitted to form a democratic pr 
sional government under Soviet-American supervision 
The Russian proposal, with a few American amend- 
ments, was accepted. In its final form the agrecment 
called for the creation of a Joint Soviet-American ( 
mission which would tackle, first, economic and admin 
istrative unification and then, in consultation with Korean 
democratic and social organizations, make recomm 
tions to the American, Soviet, British, and Chinese gov- 
ernments for the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment. Then the joint commission and the provisional 
government would work out measures for the achieve 
ment of democratic self-government and independence. 
If the Koreans prove unable to form a united and effec- 
tive government, the commission is to recommend a 
five-year four-power trusteeship. (Sumner Welle 
scribed this as “almost identical with the plan providing 
for the ultimate independence of Korea which Pres 
Roosevelt favored three years ago.’ ) 

Koreans were disturbed when they read the Moscow 
communiqué: its language was fuzzy and its transmis- 
sion garbled, and they feared that a trusteeship would 
be imposed immediately. They remembered that the 
Japanese had entered in the guise of trustees in 1905. 
The rightists thought they could develop this fear into 

nass support for their bid for power. On December 29 
they distributed huge posters charging the Communists 


2. 


and Russia with responsibility for a trusteeship an 
violently attacked leftist papers. American flags were 
torn down, American soldiers were stoned, and a strike 
was called against AMG to indicate displeasure with the 
United States’ 


trusteeship issue. General Hodge had surrounded him- 


alleged appeasement of Russia on the 


self so completely with rightist supporters that when the 
strike came his aide had to shovel coal. A rightist mass- 
meeting assailed trusteeship and demanded immediate 


recognition of the Rhee-Koo provision il government and 


suppression of all opposition newspapers and parties, 
General Hodge managed to end the disturbances 
by convincing the rightists that no immediate trustee 
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"e 1s contemplated and warning them that further 
would jeopardize their place on the contemplated 
1al government. But a few days after the Russe- 
in negotiations opened in Seoul, on January 16, 
+ “ ] ~_ »+ . 
e groups again started anti-Soviet demonstrations. 
. Russians, apparently convinced that this was done 
t American support, retorted with a press cam- 
inning responsibility for the trusteeship proposal 
United States and lambasting General Hodge for 
r’ the Korean reactionaries. Negotiations made 

r press, 
ee a ae ee CS ee SRT 
developments ut derlined the validity of a state- 

7 





ment broadcast by John Carter Vincent on January 19, 
in which he declared that Korea would be “‘a test of 


} 1°} . ' 
the ability of two great powers to cooperate in soiving 


a problem of mutual interest.” It would, he added, re 


] ) st Amer ) ., . +; 
quire that the Russian and American representatives be 


a ees und character which 1 ee 
of a Caliber and character which Vv assure tha ney 


| approach the pr blem with un} iced intelli 
gence and in a spirit of real cooperation; and that th 


; ] f liifar . ‘ 
Korean Jeaders submerge their f onal differenees an 
work with united zeal to reestablish the statechoo r?) 


Korea.’ 


Wages, Prices, and Production 


_ BY BEN FISCHER 
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R ire economist for the United Steelworkers of America 


tion of Manufacturers tells 


; _ * “+71 rerytT . > as 
radio audience each Saturday evening: “Pro 


r Sid 45% ° > 
1s jobs; production 


means higher 


roduction means more purchasing power.” Ex- 
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The picture is sharply pointe | up by the figures for 
n 1924 and 1929 


production rose 47 per cent and net profits after taxes 


i 


; : ged 
+ . Leas . we " b+ 
the nation’s key industry—steel. Betwer 


a] 


157 per cent. The finished steel tonnage produced in 
1924 was 28,000,000 tons; by 1929 tt had reached 41,- 
000,000 tons. The industry's profits were $188,000,000 in 
1924 and $483,000,000 in 1929. Throughout these pros- 


perous years there was no general wage imcrease. The 


common-labor rate remained at 44 cents aa hour. In 


forty-nin¢ ly 
tional Industrial 


steel plants, according to the study of the Na- 
Conference Board, the average hourly 
earnings of steclworkers rose from 64 cents in January, 
1925, 1929, the 


month of the crash. Such a slight gain represents merely 


to the peak of 65.9 cents in October 
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One 1 isk, “Perl 1e fruits of reased produc- 
tion went into lower pr thereby 1 ing the pur- 
chasin? power of the wa dollar?” } rf] The price 

wdex of the Bureau of Labor Statis vs only a tiny 
change bet 1924 ri ) $ nm 1 per cent 

Not f VO \ vs tne } yn pic fa : of 
the boom th > the 1 dire to the conclusion 
that tne tld have been no speculation ergy without 


reckless specula he roots of the economy 


were rottr indet msumers ! not provide 
he purch y power n ry for! tenance of pro- 
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whelming quantities, The tremendous expansion Ol 








r the war 


§ 
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equipment, and scientific research durin 


cannot fail to speed the flow of goods. The productivity 
of labor per man-hour rose 5 per cent annually during 


the war an 
AA 


: , 
_ ; { " 
immedtiat futur Avil 


1 can be expected to make great strides in the 
+ of the war-time technological 
improvements are being utilized in peace-time produc- 
tion. In addition, innovations restrained by war-time 
shortages are now being installed. But it must be remem- 
bered that production is a source of improved living 
standards and a stable, prosperous economy only if wages 


are adequate to pre economic paralysis and explo- 
4 ¢ 4 

sively excessive profits 

N. A. M. penny bears the in- 


ther Wages Mean Higher Prices.” 


scription H The 
Sal ss economists who peddle this line and warn 
against wage increases lest inflation overtake us also 
spearhead e against price control. While charg- 
ing labor with favoring inflation, business itself fights 


for higher prices—a case of the right hand not knowing 
wha e left is doing. 


> 


There is some sincere fear that wage increases are al- 


ways absorbed by price rises. And some sources that 
k r encourage the notion. If this were true, real 
\ that is, wages measured in terms of their abil- 
ity to purchase goods—would never rise. The N. A, M. 
does not claim such economic stagnation, 

The failure of wages to keep up with prices during 
t! ar is not explained by the working of our economic 
S) 1 but rather by the way government economic 
co 5 re applied in the political atmosphere of 
war-time America. The wage controls were rigid and 
¢ [he price controls were much looser in the first 
p h less effectively administered. Thus price 
levels ran away from wage levels. It would be disastrous 
if ww fell victim to the delusion that this war-time 
ill continue as the expression of some mystical 
€ mic law. The fact is that real wages and living 
standards have risen slowly but surely over the years— 
even when unionism was weak. When unions are ag- 
gressive and succeed in boosting pay rates, real wages 
ris arp! 

ome interesting data are available regarding wage 
price relationships. The General Electric Company re- 


cently reported its ess in achieving higher wages, 


lower prices, and fair profits. This report, appearing as 
an advertisement, revealed that G, E. wages averaged 
72 cents an hour in 1935 and 89 cents in 1941, an in- 
crease of 23.6 per cent. During these same seven years 


frigerator dropped from $199 to 


the price of aG.E 
129 5, or 34.6 | 
rom 15 cents to 10 cents. A G. E, 
1935 and $27.95 in 1941, a reduction of 70 per cent. 


ver cent. Electric bulbs were reduced 
radio cost $47.50 in 


-~ (- 


Incidentally, during the same period G. E. profits rose 


from 70 cents per share of common stock to $1.75. 





Th é NA TI ON 


For all manufacturing industry the same story can be 
told. Real wages rose an average of 42 per cent betweeg 
1932 and 1940—not wage rates but real wages, SPecifi- 
cally, the average money wage of manufacturing work. 
ers rose 50 per cent while prices rose only about 18 pe 
cent. This period of the New Deal and the C. {, 0, 
brought on the sharpest improvement in living standards 
that has ever taken place in any decade of our history 
even though a portion of the period found us in the 
throes of a severe economic depression. 







on the economic dips. In 1937 the average wage wy 
57.7 cents. It rose to 65.5 cents by 1940, an increase , 
13.5 per cent. Despite the business recession of 1933 
wages did not go down because the C. I. O. stubbornly 
held the line and rejected proposed wage cuts, Prices did 
go down, 2.2 per cent between 1937 and 1940. Thus 
even during the 1937 to 1940 period a gain in real 
wages was realized. It was the rigid war-time controls 
that led to a loss for labor. Now that wage controls are 
substantially lifted, we can be certain that real wages 
will go up. | 
This is true despite the likelihood that prices will rise 
in the coming months. Various sources are forecast: 















ing increases in the price index for 1946 of 5 to 10 per 
cent. But they also agree that before 1946 is over we 


shall see a movement toward price reductions. The 






increases will result from the economic fact that severe 
shortages exist side by side with extensive purchasing 
power, plus the desire of business to convert special re- 
conversion costs into higher prices while they still can. 
However, as savings are reduced and the supply 
available goods increases, competition will resume its in- 








fluence on price levels, and the rapid advances in | 





nology will work to the same end. 
Improved technology is one of the most encouraging 
factors and will fail to be effective only if competition 
stifled and unionism destroyed. As long as free competi: 
tion is permitted to continue in any significant measure 
and as long as unions continue their insistence on 
verting exorbitant profit margins into higher wages, 10- 
dustry will inevitably pass on savings from technolog' 
cal advances to the consumer in the form of lowered 











prices. 

It borders on fantasy to cringe before the danger o! 
inflation at such a time as this. Certainly, the OPAS 
efforts to forestall price increases deserve complete sup- 
port. But we should realize where we are and wher: 
we are going. We ate on the threshold of an era 0! 
abundant, high-speed production. Dizzy inflation cannot 
overtake us in such circumstances. What we should feat 
is rather an unsound type of prosperity—a prosperit) 
not underpinned by sufficient mass purchasing power ‘0 
insure consumption of the products of our industrial 











plant. 
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— Post-War Planning in Sweden 


HOUGH fortunate enough to remain unscathed by war, 
sweden for nearly six years lived under the threat of 


ind consequently was forced to give defense a top 





7 ; rity in its budget. It maintained large forces under arms 
» ted a good part of its national resources to build- 
ep : warships, tanks, and other weapons. As a result, 
OF 1738 onal debt was quadrupled, even though taxes were 


UODOrAly teeply and new social reforms had to be postponed. 


rices did h Sweden is once again able to add to its long record 
15 gressive legislation. The coalition government which 

real e during the time of national peril has been re- 
1 by a Social Democratic administration, commanding 

cols ar y in the Rrésdag, with a program of constructive 
iD wee ) planning. Early in January the budget, introduced 


Wigforss, Minister of Finance, revealed some of 
will r vernment’s plans. For the fiscal year beginning July 1 
i expenditures and revenues are expected to balance 


3 j 
ie $814,000,000, and no supplementary military budget 
& ns ecessary, as it has been during the war years. How- 
ie . tion is to be maintained at war-time levels partly as 
Ae lote to inflation, which Sweden must guard against so 
ommon with the whole world, it has to cope 
lasing hortage of goods. But there is another reason for 

l re ng the flow of revenue, and that is to build up 

i ¢ new social benefits. The revenues that for years 

spent on armaments are to be used for increas- 

age pensions, hitherto little more than token pay- 

Now it is proposed to pay aged couples up to $600 

Other plans call for increased social distribution of 

at ome in the form of free meals for school chil- 

‘ 4 1 vaca for underprivileged housewives— 

f a group whose contribution to national wel- 
ly ovet ed. 

a ra good many years, ! engaced in the busi- 
ce of setting up two budgets. The running 
wernment are provided for in the ordinary 

g re normaily covered by taxes; revenue-producing 

red res, on the other hand, are grouped in a s parate 
and ortized over a period of years. In the 

r of | year the capital budget will amount to about 

DA's . S00 ) compared with $92,750,000 in the current 
a cover new investments in the railroads, publi 
1 other publicly ov ned undertakings and, to the 

of $62,500,000, credits to war-ravaged countries. 

{ 

hu ul budget of this kind is an essential tool for a 
omy. It provides a means of maintaining a bal- 
= ween savings and investn.ent, of checking booms 


rit - 
ric} thy f 


n to get out of hand, and of offsetting the 


re lationary effects of a fall in private capital expenditures 





} . - , ~f 4 ‘ ae o +} 
PHe CcCOnNOMIC power of the state, declares the Program of 





»wedish Labor Movement—a joint producti yn of the 






cial Democratic Party and the trade unions—'‘ought in 
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everybody's interest to be applied so as to give that support 
to the national economy which is needed in order te m 
stable state of high business activ 


! 


tain a permanent and 
‘he incomes of the community must be made so hagh, and 


made so secure, that demand does not slacken. In order to 


stimulate enterprises, the interest rate must be kept as low 


as possible. In addition, there must be a public coordinating 
body to insure that capital is employed so as to utilize fully 


for useful ends both labor and the material means of pro 


duction.” 


To achieve these objectives, the Swedish government is 
not content to rely wholly on budgetary and other controls. 
Consideration is therefore being given to public ownershiy 
of a number of industries which, it is felt, are not being 
conducted efficiently by private enterprise. Examples are in 
surance, which under private management is thought 
have assumed certain m mopoly characteristics; stone quarry- 
ing, an industry suffering from obsolescent methods and 
needing new capital, new machinery, and ne 
1 the f oil 


methods; and ining and distribution Of ou and Q 
é 


le rel 


? . . ‘ , 7 
line, now dominated by the big Anglo-American trusts € 
last of these industries has already been investigated by a 


committee whose report asserts that prices have been hek 
at too high a level by the oil monopoly and suggests means 
by which the distribution system could be simplified. 

While the Swedish government is proceeding cautious]; 
allowing time for inquiry and discussion and showing no 
doctrinaire disposition to pursue socialization for its own 
sake, its plans have naturally aroused antagonism in business 
circles. What may be more surprising to those American 
conservatives who regard consumer cooperation as a form of 

ee 


the strong opposition that has developed in 


a 


communism 15 


the powerful Swedish cooperative movement. A few days 


I 
ago I had an opportunity to discuss this question with Albin 
Johansson, head of the Kooperativa Forbundet (KI’), the 
great Swedish cooperative organization. He said, in effect, 
that his movement fully approved of government owners!:'p 
ic utilities, and other ‘‘natural” monopo- 


her pub- 


of railroads, publ 

s but was against the creation of monopolies, eit 

or private, in consumer goods or in the provision ef such 

vices as insurance. In these fields he thought that a strong 

able to challenge private trusts by 
| +] 


perative movement, 
enterprises as KF had done in the 


ing up “yardstick” 
case of electric lamps, margarine, rubber shoes, and other 
products, was a better safeguard for the public than mation 
alized enterprises that were apt to become bureaucratic, 


In t] e case of oil, i] COO} eravuive have ale: idy 





their own distribution system, which they are planping to 


pand greatly. To this end they are negotiating with the 
onsumers’ Cooperative Association of City, which 


IK.ansas ys 


perates a large integrated oil enterprise, to obtain direct 
upplies making them independent of the trusts. Mence, 
I i 

hil ee hk, eee ae nrient ten! f sh. i] tr | 

VILA they LniMA SOM Bove rnmen CONLTO Or the Ot rade 


is justified, they feel that scope should be left for an ergan- 
ization such as theirs. Since the mem! ershit of the Swed- 
lerable extent that of 


isn COO} eratives Overia} § tO a Considefai 
unions, the gov- 


the Social Democrat: 
rnment is bound to give full consideration to these views. 
But either way prospects for Standard Oil and Royal Dut h- 
KEITH HUTCHISON 


Party and the trade 


1ell in Sweden seem rather dim. 
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FRENCH EXISTENTIALISM 


BY HANNAH ARENDT 


1 


rovokes a riot, with hun- 
inds turned away. Books 
sreaching no chea ap creed and 
but, on the contrary, so difficult as to 
j detective stories. Plays in 
the action is a matter not of plot, and which 
dialogue of ref actions wi ideas run for months and 
led by enthusiastic crowds. Analyses of the situation 
in the world, of the iaiiniia of human relation- 


tlic iC 


actual thin 
words, 


‘oid not only give rise to a new 


eing and t 
movement but also figure as possible guides for a 
losophers become newspaper- 

y are not members of uni- 
who stay at hotels and live 
to the point of renouncing 

it seems, can turn them 


1 Paris. If 
pean potent it 
in France, a genuine 
in relation to 
aspects the sad 
And the French people, 
» consider the arguments of 

yrtant than the talk and 
This may reflect, of course, a 
action into some theory which 
that is, into activism; but it may 
f the spiritual bankruptcy of 
he old revolutionary élite—which 
toration of all political 
imagine have a feeling 
tion is too heavy to as- 
as well as political, are 
phil yphy which 
hilosophical individual 

| thought. 
xistentialism, 
e and Albert ¢ 


SO many) 


ly influ 
would be 1 
Existentialism in national 


} 


that both the German and t 


re or less ident al permet nord 
Ihe French Existeatialists, though they differ widely 





among themselves, are united on two main lines of 
lion: first, the rigorous repudiation of what they cal! 
esprit sérieux; and, second, the angry refusal to accep! 
world as it is as the natural, predestined milieu of man 
L’esprit sérieux, which is the original sin according to t! 
new philosophy, may be equated with respecta ability. The 
“serious” man is one who thinks of himself as president of 
his business, as a member of the Legion of Honor, as a mem. 
ber of the faculty, but also as father, as husband, or as any 
other half-natural, half-social function. For by so — he 
agrees to the identification of himself with an arbitrary func 
tion which society has bestowed. L’esprit sérieux is the very 


+ 


— 
where ev 
a theater 


negation of freedom, because it le nde man to agre 
accept the necessary deformation which every ieke 
must undergo when he is fitted into society. ‘Since ey 
knows well enough in his own heart that he is not ide 
with his function, /'esprit sérieux indicates also bad fait! 
the sense of pretending. Kafka has already shown, in ‘Amer- 


ika,”” how ridiculous and dangerous is the hollow d 


which grows out of identifying oneself with one’s functio: 

In that book the most dignified person in the hotel, YP 

whose word the hero's job and daily bread depend, ru 

the possibility that he can make an error by invoking 

argument of the ‘‘serious’” man; “How could I go on being 

the head porter if I mistook one person for another? 
This matter of J’esprit sérieux was first touched upon i 


Sartre's novel “La Nausée,” in a delightful description of 
gallery of portraits of the town’s respectable citizens 
salauds, It then became the centra! topic of Camus’s r 
“L’Etranger.”” The hero of the book 

age man who simply refuses to submit to the serious-mi 
ness of society, ai refuses to live as any of his al! 
functions. He does not behave as a son at his mother’s fu- 
neral—he does not weep; he does not behave as a hu 
—he declines to take marriage seriously even at the 

vf his engagement. Because he does not pretend, 
stranger whom no one understands, and he pays with | 

for his affront to society. Since he refuses to play the gam 
he is isolated from his fellow-men to the point of incomp: 
hensibility and isolated from himself to the point of b 
ing inarticulate. Only in a last scene, immediately | 
his death, does the hero arrive at some kind of explar 
which conveys the impression that for him life itself was 

a mystery and in its terrible way so beautiful that he d 

see any necessity for “improving” upon it with the trimm 
of good behavior and hollow pretensions. 

Sartre's brilliant play ‘Huis Clos’ belongs to the s 
category. The play opens in hell, appropriately furnished 
the style of the Second Empire. The three persons gathe: 
in the room—"‘Hell is the Others’’—set the diabolical tor- 


k, the stranger, is an a\ 





e in motion by trying to pretend. Since, however, their 
» closed and since “you are your life and nothing 
pretense no longer works, and we see what would 


<< ~ > 


a go on behind closed doors if people actually were stripped 


Both Sartre’s play and Camus’s novel deny the possibility 

fa genuine fellowship between men, of any relationship 

ich would be direct, innocent, free of pretense. Love in 

sictre’s philosophy is the will to be loved, the need for a 

ne confirmation of one’s own existence. For Camus love 

a somewhat awkward and hopeless attempt to break 

call ti ‘ouch the isolation of the individual. 

pt th The way out of pretense and serious-mindedness is to play 
lar being what one really is. Again Kafka indicated in the last 

g tot apter of “Amerika” a new possibility of authentic life. The 

ty. The eat “Nature Theater” where everyone is welcome and 

ident of vhere everybody's unhappiness is resolved is not by accident 

1em- a theater. Here everybody is invited to choose his role, to play 

ras any it what he is or would like to be. The chosen role is the 

lution of the conflict between mere functioning and mere 
ng, as well as between mere ambition and mere reality. 

Ne very The new “ideal” becomes, in this context, the actor whose 
id y profession is pretending, who constantly changes his 

1 being role, and thus can never take any of his roles seriously. By 

eg at what one is, one guards one’s freedom as a human 
lentical be 1g from the pretenses of one’s functions; moreover, only 
aith playing at what he really is, is man able to affirm that he 

t identical with himself as a thing is identical with 
An inkpot is always an inkpot. Man is his life and 

; actions, which are never finished until the very moment 

death. He és his existence. 

The second common element of French Existentialism, 
the insistence upon the basic homelessness of man in the 
world, is the topic of Camus’s “Le Mythe de Sisyphe; essay 
it |'absurde,” and of Sartre’s ““La Nausée.”” For Camus man 

q s essentially the stranger because the w orld in general and 

4 man as man are not fitted for each other; that they are to- 

ther in existence makes the human condition an absurdity. 

novel Man is the only “‘thing’’ in the world which obviously does 
belong in it, for only man does not exist simply as a 

in among men in the way animals exist among animals 

id trees among trees—all of which necessarily exist, so to 

, in the plural. Man is basically alone with his ‘‘revolt’’ 

{ his “clairvoyance,” that is, with his reasoning, which 
him ridiculous because the gift of reason was bestowed 

him in a world “where everything is given and nothing 

plained.” 

Sartre’s notion of the absurdity, the contingency, of ex- 
is best represented in the chapter of “La Nausée” 
ppears in the current issue of the Partisan Review un- 

title The Root of the Chestnut Tree. Whatever 

far as we can see, has not the slightest reason for 
tence. It is simply de trop, superfluous. The fact that 
ven imagine a world in which, instead of many too 
things, there would be nothing only shows the hope- 
ind senselessness of man’s being eternally entangled 





Sartre and Camus part company, if we may judge 
the few works of theirs which have reached this coun- 
> absurdity of existence and the repudiation of /’esprit 














sérieux are only points of departure for each. Camu ns 
irdity, whereas Sartre 
seems to be working toward new positive philosophy 
and even a new humanism 

Camus has probably protested against being called an Ex- 
istentialist because for him the absurdity does not lie in man 


as such or in the world as such but only in their being thrown 


together. Since man’s life, being laid in the world, is absurd, 
it must be lived as absurdity—lived, that is, in a kind of 
proud defiance which insists on reason despite the experi- 
ence of reason’s failure to explain anything; insists on de- 
spair since man’s pride will not allow him the hope of dis- 
covering a sense he cannot figure out by means of reason; 
insists, finally, that reason and human dignity, in spite of 
their senselessness, remain the supreme values. The absurd 
life then consists in constantly rebelling against all its con- 
ditions and in constantly refusing consolations. “This revolt 
is the price of life. Spread over the whole of an existence, it 
restores its grandeur.” All that remains, all that one can 
say yes to, is chance itself, the hazard roi which has appar- 
ently played at putting man and world together. “ ‘I judge 
that everything is well,’ said Oedipus, and this word is 
sacred. It resounds in the ferocious universe which is the 
limit of man... . It makes of destiny an affair of men which 
should be settled among men.” This is precisely the point 
where Camus, without giving much explanation, leaves be- 
hind all modernistic attitudes and comes to insights which 
are genuinely modern, the insight, for instance, that the mo- 
ment may have arrived “when creation is no longer taken 
tragically; it is only taken seriously.” 

For Sartre, absurdity is of the essence of things as well 
as of man. Anything that exists is absurd simply because it 
exists, The salient difference between the things of the world 
and the human being is that things are unequivocally identi- 
cal with themselves, whereas man—because he sees and knows 
that he sees, believes and knows that he believes—bears 
within his consciousness a negation which makes it impos- 
sible for him ever to become one with himself. In this single 
respect—in respect of his consciousness, which has the germ 
of negation in it—man is a creator. For this is of man’s own 
making and not merely given, as the world and his existence 
are given. If man becomes aware of his own consciousness 
and its tremendous creative possibilities, and renounces the 
longing to be identical with himself as a thing is, he realizes 
‘pends upon nothing and nobody outside himself 
and that he can be free, the master of his own destiny. This 


that he d 


seems to be the essential meaning of Sartre’s novel “Les 
Mouches” (‘The Flies’), in which Orestes, by taking upen 
himself the responsibility for the necessary killing of which 
the town is afraid, liberates the town and takes the Flies 
—the Erinyes of bad conscience and of the dark fear of 
revenge—with him. He himself is immune because he does 
not feel guilty 
lis new trend in 
hion of the day 


It would be a cheap error to mistake tl 
philosophy and literature for just another fa 
because its exponents refuse the respectabil 
and do not even pretend to that seriousness which regards 
every achievement as a step in a career. Nor should we | 
put off by the loud journalistic success with which theic 


work has been accompanied. This success, equivocal as it may 


ity of institutions 
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epitaph. 






Rebellion 


In Boston serpents whistle at the cold. 








There was rebel 7 1 the 1 The victim climbs the altar steps and sings: 
: 
French windows slammed and j ward , Hosannah to the lion, lamb and beast 





Into your heirloos ns, a glass-cased clock, Who fans the furnace fire of Is with wings: 
I breathe the ether of my marriage feast. 
At the high altar, gold 

And a fair cloth. I kneel and the wings beat 
fell My cheek. What can the Dove of Jesus give 






My irm 







exile? Stand and live, 





And it was well You now but wisdom, 





TY ee a eae eee eae ee 
The dove has brought an olive branch to eat. 






THOMAS PAINE, Rationalist 
BY PERRY MILLER 









end Tom Pain« 


ODAY it is unnecessary to def 






With | Theodore Roosevelt's accusation, filthy little 
, ‘ . ’ } P } in - Lif : . z “ , 
' Historians and biographers have at last impressed 









M 1Cit , ; eae 
es ia generation the long-forgotten fact that ‘The Age o 
" Litc} Hill ‘ : , ‘ . 

on,” from which Paine’s fame as an “infidel” spraag 

















commentary on Paine’s career that for a centur 
The North Sea Undertaker’s Complaint : ie , 
12 inorth cea ndertaxer s A nf ain leath Am ns chare him with infidelity on th 
N the mallard heads, of a book he wrote in the pati hope of arresting t 
His the ; of atheism in F f the Terror. His simp! 
( 1 tl ( that mere rational 1 1asion could curb the unl 
\ inked s of the Revolution was roundly refuted by the Jacobins 
j outh who condemned him to prison. The irony of his t 
| [ lay reputation shows how Paine was victimized by |! pla 
I slid my mouth history; he had the misfortune to be the most fervent of 
And | rationalists at the very moment when rationalism of the 
Thirty low, [ lum eighteenth-century variety was going down befere th h 
( 1 orp! of an entirely new kind of fervor. 
Undoubt: dly it was his 1 ed infidelity that cause 1 ni 


bell ede teenth-century America to forget his services in the War ot 


Lo 1 V l | 
Of two n par | IC | ; Ind pend nce. When he returned to America in 1882, p 

’ ° : ° “a1 a th 

' bal cal machinations were again to challenge his faith in the 
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ess of man, for under the regime of Themas Jefferson, 
Jist politicians and clergymen found that by denounc- 
he atheism of Tom Paine they could strike a glancing 
at the man in the White House. Their campaign of 
cation found a ready response among the people for the 
more important reason that it coincided with an evangelical 
revival and the collapse of the “republican religion” of the 
teenth century. Not until the twentieth century, when 
Paine’s anti-Christian sentiments no longer seemed shocking 
langerous, could justice be done to him, and the image 
the “filthy atheist’ be replaced with that of the champion 


f liberty writing the first Crisis paper on a drumhead by 


eign 


0 


light of a camp fire among Washington's demoralized 

nilitia. Yet bigotry in the age of Jackson must have been 

indeed if it could so utterly effice the memory 

f Paine’s patriotism. It seems strange, moreover, that even 

emancipated Americans of the time, Emerson and Thoreau 

for instance, should have thought so little of Paine that they 

t to Luther and Cromwell for their revolutionary heroes 

slebrated Napoleon as the Representative Man of Ac- 

Perhaps bigotry is not, then, the only explanation for 
glect into which he fell. 

[he answer to his problem is not long in emerging when 

; work is surveyed in the new complete edition of 

Foner,* where we can view it in its entirety, excellently 

tated and unobscured by the haze of nineteenth-century 

us prejudice. When one reviews these 2,000 pages of 

il polemics, deistic tracts, scientific projects, labored 

, and argumentative letters, one may ask oneself where 

n English literature one could go to find enunciated more 

, more concisely, more readably the body of doctrine 

ynveyed by the term “‘eighteenth-century rationalism.” Cer- 

ly not to Locke himself, for however simplified the doc- 

| made consistent with the “reasonableness of Christian- 

ity.” Nor to Jefferson either, for despite the succinctness 

ieved in the second paragraph of the Declaration of In- 

lependence, his thinking was characteristically much more 

5 , more uncomfortably aware of the complexities of 

nature and society. Perhaps the closest parallel is 

e's contemporary, Godwin; but in him the rational doc- 

: had become rigid and fanatical, with a “Gothic’’ ele- 

t entirely lacking in Paine. So we may look to Paine to 

in all its naked simplicity, the faith that animated the 


mistic eighteenth century: the belief that man is by nature 

od and reasonable, since his mind is a tabula rasa on which 
evolent Newtonian universe writes rational principles; 

t the evils of society have been brought about by the 
eming designs of a few corrupt kings and priests; that 

| man has to do in order to reachieve his original perfec- 

1 is to excise these corruptions and let nature take its 
rse. Society, his thesis runs, is “natural,” while govern- 

t is an artificial construction of rational men to facilitate 
nds of society. But when government “‘assumes to exist 
tself, and acts by partialities of favor and oppression, 
mes the cause of the mischiefs it ought to prevent.” 

The remedy for Paine is always to reduce the scope of gov- 
nt; the body of his work is devoted, in this sense, to 


~al 
“9 


a negative purpose, because he was always serenely confident 










he * Complete Writings of Thomas Paine.” Collected ang Edited 
7 Philip S&S. Foner, Two Volumes. The-Citadel Press. 36. 4 








JAMES P. WARBURG 


presents the first concrete 
proposal ever put forward for 
the elimination of psycho- 
logical warfare and for the 
organization of world-wide 
freedom of information—a 
freedom essential to lasting 


nite TEW 


MR. WARBURG states clearly the 

difference between information and 
propaganda; he studies Axis proga- 
ganda technique, and tells the inside 
story of Allied psychological counter- 
attack. His strong arguments in favor 
of psychological warfare disarma- 
ment, and detailed study of methods 
and techniques for accomplishing this 
purpose are causing provocative dis 
cussion everywhere. 






NEW REPUBLIC: “Warburg is that rare 
and valuable combination—a fighting 
liberal with a flair for propaganda... 
He strikes out eloquently and vigor- 
ously against the ‘failure of the United 
States to carry out its obvious mission’ 
of liberal democratic leadership.” 


J. RAYMOND WALSH: “An 
contribution to understanding. It chal- 
lenges men to act either on its recom- 
mendations or on better ones of their 
own making.’’—N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
BOOK REVIEW $2.00 
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but among men. Above all, it had to be made clear to the 
mass of men. It is therefore as a popularizer that Paine mus 
be estimated, not as a theorist. He was the man who could 
bring home the idea of 1 octal compact to the meanest ¢. 
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wT ATOMIC ENERGY for ENDURING PEACE 





MEDICAL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY is the title of an article 
in the January Atlantic Monthly by Professor Robley D. Evans of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. This institution was prominent in the 
development of atomic energy and the discovery of the atomic bomb. 


send Dr. Evans’ article shows that through mediczi advances alone 
ne \ atomic energy has already saved more lives than were snuffed out by 
© On t the bombs. 


le piti The subject of atomic energy reminds us that pupils in our schoois 
EXDOsée have the right to study out of textbooks which tell of atomic develop- 
declaring ment. Such textbooks can be found in Physics and in Chemistry. 


Not only in Science, but in Geography, the Social Studies and Mathe- 
matics, young American pupils have the right to study from new books 
which have the latest developments in the subject. Such books are 
available. 


i se TWO C F N T S A complete equipment of new textbooks costs less than 
Te 2 percent of each school dollar. Pretended economies reduc- 
' ing textbook purchases save only a very small sum at the 
cost of impaired results for the pupils. 











Textbooks and teaching are a team, each necessary to 
the other. Let us have the best of both. 







Below are listed a few of the textbooks in the above- 
named subjects which are available to young pupils of 
America:— 


THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 
WILL PROVIDE NEW 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS 


THROUGHOUT Stull-Hatch Global Geographies 


Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 
Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science 
Adventures in English, New Language Books 
- Adventures in Language, Activity Notebooks 
Magruder’s American Government in 1946 
Hughes’ Building Citizenship 

Townsend’s Our America 
¥ Hughes’ Making of Today’s World 
5 West and West’s History Series 
Global Geography for High Schools 
Wood and Carpenter’s Our Environment 
A Complete Modern Science Series 
Brownlee’s Elements of Chemistry 
Fuller, Brownlee and Baker's Physics 
Smallwood’s New Biology 
Stein’s Refresher Arithmetic 
The New Mathcmatics Series 
Edgerton and Carpenter’s Algebras 
Chardenal Textbooks in French 
Smith-Thompson’s First Year Latin 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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THE 
PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
OF NEUROSIS 


by Otto Fenichel, m.p. 


Author of 


UTLINE 


OF CLINICAL PSYCHOANALYSIS 


In Dr. Fenichel’s new book, the reader will 


find a 


wealth of clinical 


and the 


material, 


‘general’ theory of psychoanalysis presented 


in a systematic 


and comprehensive manner. 


Here is important, up-to-date information of 
great value to everyone interested in psycho- 


analysis. 


$7.50 


Other Important 
NORTON BOOKS 


In the Field of Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis 


OUR INNER 
CONFLICTS 


A Constructive Theory 
of Neurosis 


By KAREN HORNEY 
$3.00 


EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS 
OF LIVING 


By O. S. ENGLISH and 
G. H. J. PEARSON $5.00 


THE NEUROTIC 
PERSONALITY 
OF OUR TIME 
By KAREN HORNEY 
$3.00 


NEW WAYS IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By KAREN HORNEY 

$3.00 


SELF-ANALYSIS 
By KAREN HORNEY 
$3.00 


A HANDBOOK 
OF PSYCHIATRY 
By P. M. 
LICHTENSTEIN 
andS.M.SMALL $3.50 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
WITH CHILDREN 
By FREDERICK H. 
ALLEN $3.50 


FREUD'S 
CONTRIBUTION 
TO PSYCHIATRY 

By A.A. BRILL $2.75 


COMMON 
NEUROSES OF 
CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS 


By O. S. ENGLISH and 
G. H. J. PEARSON $3.75 


A HISTORY 
OF MEDICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By GREGORY 
ZILBOORG and 
GEORGE W. HENRY 


$6.00 


READING, WRITING 
AND SPEECH 
PROBLEMS IN 

CHILDREN 

By S. T. ORTON 


THE PROBLEM 
OF ANXIETY 
By SIGMUND FREUD 
$2.25 


NEW INTRODUC- 
TORY LECTURES ON 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By SIGMUND FREUD 

$3.25 


$2.50 


At all booksellers 
W+W-+ NORTON & CO. « 70 Fifth Avenue, New York fi 
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The price of popularizing for contemporaries is te 


popularity. 


“The Russian Adventure” 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
Schuman. Alfred A. Knopf. $4. 


SOVIET 


Frederick L. 


4 BOUT the difficulty of either writing or reviewing a 
book on Russia Professor Schuman speaks eloque: 
“The Russian adventure,” he says, “was nurtured on soa 
aspirations and reared to a tough and efficient manhood amid 
the squalor of poverty, the excitement of vast adventures, 
and the grim necessity of a brutal fight for life. If the te- 
sult does not lend itself to any description and analysis to 
which all informed and reasonable persons can subscribe, the 
difficulty scarcely lies in the complexity of the society 
served. It is rather attributable to the absence ameng ob- 
servers of any generally accepted norms and techniques for 
depicting the social dynamics of any contemporaty com- 
munity.” 

Most books on Russia manage merely to reinforee our 
previous prejudices and preconceptions, partly because these 
preiudices are deeply cherished and partly because the author 
himself is guided in the selection of his material by profound 
political and spiritual commitments. Let it be said imme 
ately that Professor Schuman’s basic convictions do not 
into the usual pattern of the Russophobes or the Russophiles, 
of those whe regard Russia as the seat of vice or virtuc 
international relations. 

He is profoundly convinced that in the absence of a wi 
government—which for reasons he does not adequats- 
ly explain he seems to regard as having been within te 
historical possibilities of our era—the peace of the wo 
requires the closest collaboration between Russia < 
Western powers and therefore the best possible un ferstanc: 
ing of each other's virtues and good intentions. There 
be an increasing number of people in this country who, ¢ 
spite their prejudices, share this conviction because it 1s 
inescapable. 

Professor Schuman adds force to this conc 
by believing and proving that there is no more possi 


a new 


of the liberal democratic creed conquering Russia t] 

of the Western world overwhelming Russia in militar) 
conflict; and per contra that Russia can no more defeat 
the Western world than the Communist creed could be 


come the means of salvation for a not too healthy Wester 














arxist dreamers of world revolution,” he de- 





s ile wholly in apable of uniting the global society 
time, could yet shatter the hope of unity beyond re- 
their dream should ever again become the guide of 

Soviet policy. Fortunately no such development is possible. 

1 n of the Kremlin are realists.” 
: of us are willing to entertain this belief or hope 
wih Professor Schuman, but we are not quite as sure about 
he is. He assumes again and again that the Commu- 
s of the world have no real relation to Kremlin 
ut are merely mouthing phrases which Russian policy 
le obsolete. Quite a few lengthy quotations from 

; : 1 leaders in his own book contain strong ideological 

pon Western democracy and capitalism, and none of 
ve that Stalin’s disavowal of Trotsky’s plan of world 
mn means more than the insistence that communism 

made secure in Russia first. It may be that dreams 
| revolution will ultimately be completely disavowed. 
e can say at the moment is that this ultimate hope of 
t} \ n is held in abeyance in Russia, but not in such a way 
Kremlin is unable to use the groups in the Western 

ae y which cling to it as instruments of its policy. 
ui [hough he may have failed to be completely discrim- 
see > on such details, Professor Schuman’s effort to sup- 
are port the mecessary psychological disarmament between Russia 
the West with an ideological disarmament is important 

; rsuasive. He is not equally persuasive in analyzing the 

r actual political realities in either Russia or the West. 
sibe In assessing the future of Western deniocracy Schuman 
iety 
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cist than Communist forn % escape from its problems 
The Soviet wa i nes > iy of the West,” he 

says. He is rather scornful of the Socialist meliorists in the 

Western world, but his own program for the solution of our 

political problem is essen y theirs. “A new way,” he de- 
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tion. Any contention that such a union of public and private 
activities 1s umpossible is a oO tence upon 
Western culture.” This way o 1S ited beyond 
this single sentence. 

In dealing with the po ali in Russia he begins 
with the basic and essentia proj » that the 
kind of plan ins [ 1 1s Rus 1S If compatible 
with democratic or party government as we know it. Beyond 
this point he seems uncertain whether to regard the conse- 


quence as a dangerous of democracy or as a new 


kind of democracy which will ultimately develop some more 
obvious characteristics of democra On the whole he its 


inclined to the latter view 
Perhaps a reviewer is merely betraying his own prejudices 
if he finds these democratic explanations of the absence of 


g. But 


democracy in Russia unconvincin I 
yund 


nany of them seem 
unconvincing on Schuman’s own gt s. A few examples 


are in order: 
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THE UNITED STATES 
AFTER WAR 
By Ha Hill, Hollander, FP , Briggs, 
| Stoddard. Introduction by C. W. de Kiewiet 
The considered opinions and forecasts of six 
highly qualified Americans concerning prob- 


lems of postwar development. 


CONTENTS: Social Planning for Tomor- 


row by Alvin H. Hansen—Agriculture in 
the Postwar Economy by F. F. Hill—The 
tole of Organized Labor in the United 
Siates Economy by Louis Hollander—Amer- 
ican Business After the War by Walter D. 
Politics and International 
Herbert W. Brig gs— Edu- 
cating American George D. 


Stoddard. $2.5( 
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THE WORLD'S HUNGER 


By F. A. Pearson and F. A. Harper 
. - Srate Coll alia lii 
Cornell l 
A forthright discussion of the obstacles to 


improvement of the world’s 
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and every other image of arbitrary personal power.” Ye 


finally dismisses the extravagant appreciation of Stalin 
not being due to personal conceit and as not having had the 
‘of isolating Stalin from his colleagues 
causing him to suffer the atrophy of his critical facutties 
This seems to me to miss the point that a political system 
which makes a leader tmmune to criticism inevitably results 
in extravagant appreciation of his powers and virtues and 
that this quasi-religious adoration in turn adds to his arbj. 


con sequenc¢ e 


trary power. 


On the subject of the class structure of the new Soviet 
state, Schuman wisely recognizes that differentiation of func. 
tion does create at least inchoate classes. But he is convinced 
that the Russian system will validate itself because it is prac. 
tically impossible for a “leisure class’’ to arise. This assumes 
that the primary threat to justice is a functionless class which 
lives on the labor of others. Is not the primary threat an oli. 
garchic class which holds irresponsible power? In a capita 
society such a class may vote itself undue privileges, includ. 
ing that of functionless leisure for its offspring. Bat it js 
dangerous to justice if it refrains from this privilege and ex. 
ercises power which is not subject to review. There is sucha 
class in Russia, though it is probably not yet self-perpetuat- 


ing and may not become so. 


On the question of the relation of freedom to hiterature 
and the arts Schuman thinks that the tremendous Output of 


the Soviet men of letters validates a system which 


scientists and artists economic security through regular sal- 
aries plus generous rewards for achievement through royzl- 
ties, prizes, and numerous privileges. Since freedom is com: 
monly viewed in the West as the sine qua non of produc 


The NATION 


Schuman finds the adulation of Stalin disquieting, fo, 
“it recalls to Western democrats the ancient myth of the 
divine right of kings, the modern cult of charismatic despots 


o 
6 


tivity, the enigma of Soviet culture seems to many quite 


explicable.” The difficulty here is that “productivity” is made 


the criterion of the adequacy of the artist. 


All the inadequacies of interpretation seem to be derived 
from a lack of understanding of the fundamental val 
“freedom from want 


freedom. We are told for instance that 


is the best guaranty of freedom of speech and relig 


Actually it is possible to beguile men from seeking 


ultimate freedom by securing them against w: 


sor Schuman himself admits in another 


out free speech may seem preferable to free speech with 


job.” 


It must be admitted that Western civilization has not 
solved its economic problem within the framework of a! 


society; and it may not be able to. It may be that Russia has 


solved the economic problem. We oug 


preciate the real achievements of this great adventure. But 


genuine liberty has been sacrificed for the sake of achievin 


rs | vay 1 neil + 
its end, we ought to know about it. 


bound to embrace various economt 


- ° } ° ™~ nt 
fore important to mitigate prejudices against systems 0 
than our own. But our tolerance need aot prompt us to as 


avow what we have painfully learned about the relation 0 


freedom to justice in ages of history. 
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= If you could sit at a conference table with 
wipes many of the foremost thinkers and doers of 
A Of func- our time, with men whose thoughts on the 
future will affect all of us and generations 


convu 

t is p unborn. . 

= eons If, sitting in intimate council, you could 
7 - ask them the questions that plague and be- 


wilder you in these times... . 
Would you not consider that a vital privi- 


L Capit lege? 
es. in TREASURY FOR THE FREE WORLD 
Bat has been designed to provide exactly such a 
privilege. 
e and ¢ = ‘ —- 
Here you will find answered your most 
7 rs urgent questions about education, race preju- 
pet dice, economics, politics, self determination, 
international relations, science, world food 
_—— supply, world business — by men whose views 
output of are heeded with respect by governments and 
is parliaments and by millions of awakening 
nf -" citizens of the world. 
gular 
Among the contributors: 
1g] 
m is ¢ EpUARD BENES * HENRY A. WALLACB 
oF os JAN MASARYK ° SUMNER WELLES 
i i 
i BERTRAND RUSSELL * VINCENT SHEEAN 
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pate , “i " “The TREASURY is the first universal book, giving invaluable 
e, But —"s gyre New York 17 facts and ideas about the foundations of a tr ily tree world” 
H ept. 35, 480 Lexington Ave., New Yor —HENRY MOoRrGENTHAU, JR. 
bicving Ma i Please send me ...... copies of TREASURY é 
i FOR THE FREE WORLD at $3.50. “If collections like this were published more — maybe t 
: Hy . hai world would collect its wits sooner. A profound and 1 
Hii C] I enclose $........: Send prepaid. ; “ a od tenes deme” 
It 13 there | | (] Send C.O0.D. plus postage charges. tant book for this profound and im; . Ai ee isi 
tems other i] 
. ||| ee “TREASURY FOR THE FREE WORLD is utterly fae 
us to dist itl ting,” Tep Tuackrey, Editor, N. Y. Post 
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The Irrepressible Myth 


THE SHELLEY LEGEND. By Robert Metcalf Smith, in 
collaboration with Martha Mary Schlegel, Theodore 
George Ehrsam, and Louis Addison Waters. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $5. 

HE Shelley myth perhaps began when Trelawny 

§ pore Shelley's heart from the funeral flames and, by 

making a present of it to Leigh Hunt, precipitated the quarrel 

between Hunt and Mary Shelley over the rightful ownership 
of the precious relic. Professor Smith and his collaborators 

do not call it a myth; they call it a legend and really mean a 

lie. The nature of the story they investigate, whether myth, 

legend, or lie, cannot better be suggested than by the fact that 
one of the most familiar portraits of Shelley—there are no 
wholly authentic portraits from the life—is a conscious copy 
of Leonardo's head of Christ with only a slight change of 
features. Students of comparative religion point out how the 

Dying God of the fertility rites, Attis or Adonis, was assimi- 

lated to the Christian Messiah. Professor Smith and his col- 

leagues undertake to show how the Shelley who preached 
sexual freedom and freely practiced what he preached was 
turned into a figure acceptable to Victorian piety. 

It has of course long been known that Mary Shelley wished 
to clear her husband of any taint of free sexuality. For one 
thing, she wanted to be known as the unique love of Shelley's 
life. Then, too, she hoped to obscure anything that might 
make the poet inacceptable to the strict morality of a later 
time, or that might bring embarrassment to their son, Sir 
Percy Shelley. To maintain her position as Shelley's only 
real mate she encouraged the vilification of his first wife, 
Harriet; she falsified her husband's relationship to her half- 
sister, Claire Clairmont, and she was inclined to represent 
as mere ‘‘platonics’”” whatever manifestations of Shelley's rov- 
ing attention made her uneasy. Yet in point of fact neither 
Shelley nor Mary herself practiced the chastity she was later 
to prize. Professor Newman Ivey White, in his “Shelley,” 
has shown that they planned to carry out Shelley's theory of 
sexual community by admitting Shelley's old friend Hogg as 
a third party to their marriage; now Professor Smith shows 
that this plan was actually put into effect. It is clear to Pro- 


fessor Smith, and he make 5 it | retty clear to the reader, that 
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Shelley was Claire Clairmont’s lover and even that he was 
what Professor White insists he was not, the father of a child 
by Claire, the mysterious Elena, of whose existence Professor 
White first made us aware. And it seems pretty certain to 
Professor Smith that Shelley was the lover and not merely 
the admirer of Jane Williams. ; 

Although Mary Shelley is not a person of attractive charac. 
ter, much can be forgiven her natural pride and her impulse 
to protect herself and her son. Her daughter-in-law, Lady 
Shelley, is less forgivable and more interesting. Someone 
called her “a more temperate Lady Macbeth,” and if we look 
at the matter with the novelistic eye it deserves, she is the 
great figure in the story. She was married not so much to 
Shelley's son as to Shelley's fame, and she devoted her life to 
establishing its spotlessness. She opened her long campaign 
by erecting the first Shelley monument, a dreadful statue of 
the drowned poet expiring in Mary’s arms in the traditional 
posture of the Pieta. She established the Shelley shrine x 
Boscombe Manor and required that ladies remove their bon- 
nets before coming into the presence of its relics. She re. 
habilitated Shelley at Oxford by bringing about the accept. 
ance of a monument by the very University College that had 
expelled the undergraduate Shelley for atheism. She allowed 
her manuscripts to be used only by those biographers whom 
she could control, or thought she could; she excised passages 
from important documents; in order to clear Shelley of any 
blame for Harriet’s suicide she accepted as authentic certain 
letters that she knew, or had reason to know, were forged. 
She established and largely manipulated the Shelley Society, 
where miasmic minds demonstrated that Shelley was every- 
thing he was not. The very shape of Shelley's nose was a 
matter for her passionate supervision, and she fought against 
even the authority of Shelley's own description of it, for he 
had so far forgotten himself as to write of it as a “little turn- 

























up nose.” 

A precise judgment of the conclusions reached by Profes 
sor Smith in all the questions he raises is beyond the 
competence and rather beyond the interest of this reviewer. 
Professor Smith’s general view of Shelley's sexual conduct 
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can surprise no one who is aware of the ease with 
Shelley passed from theory to practice. That Shelley has been 
represented, in both his life and his thought, in an ema 

lated and sentimental way is certainly true, and it is useful 
and amusing to know how much conscious effort helped 
bring this about. If there is one major criticism to be made 
of “The Shelley Legend,” a work of which the scholarship is 









precise to the point of querulousness, it is that its authors seem 
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unaware of what is primary in the myth they deal with—that 
is, Shelley himself. “None of us was the same after Shelleys 
death,” Trelawny said, and indeed to the little group in Ita 
tl 
t 
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Shelley irradiated some energy, or meaning, that made the 
ie ;  @ ball 
more alive than they would ever be again. For good or 5a, 
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his poetry, which was always involved with his life, co 
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tinues that irradiation. He was a mythopoeic man, a myth 


personality. He saw himself as what we now call a culture 
; yh , 
hero, and he saw himself truly. Professor Smith and his col 





laborators, careful and literal people, see how the lies ane 
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rs 


perversions were contrived, but they do not see eithe 
energy of the myth itself or its ability to absorb lies. Mary 
Shelley Creates the Shelley Legend is one of the bo 
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er headings. But actually Mary, whatever she wished, 
no more than make certain quantitative changes in the 
yunt of the hero's life. Neither she nor Lady Shelley made 
e legend or myth. What is important in a culture hero is 
the pattern of his conduct, and this they did not change. The 
aia of the myth of Shelley, for those who are charmed by 

s the paradox of strength in weakness, of duty in pleasure, 
tity in passion. This pattern Shelley established him- 
lf. § Shelley believed that nothing he did was sinful or 

g, that his sexual passions were chaste no matter how 
;dulged; Mary made out that he did nothing sinful or 
wrong, but although she omit gence, she is careful 
not to destroy the paradox of his passion and chastity. Her 
version Of the paradox was more easily accepted than the 
poet's own, but still it was the paradox that had meaning and 
appeal. Like any myth, the Shelley myth had to sink some of 
errors Of reality before it could become available. 
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ARSDEN HARTLEY’S collection of verse (“Selected 
M Poems,” Viking, $3) shows observation, sentiment, 
um r, and indignation but no knowledge of how to organize 
id concentrate these into poems; the sympathetic magic that 
takes the place of knowledge he seems to have borrowed, 
th ungrudging and rather unreflecting admiration, from 
hatever passed as lingua franca among modernist poets in 
the '20’s. If there were only some mechanism—like Seurat's 
roposed system of painting, or that projected Universal Al- 
Gidel innocently believes Leibnitz to have perfected 
islaid—for reasonably and systematically converting 
) poetry what we see and feel and are! When one reads the 
rse of people who cannot write poems—people who often 
ve more intelligence, sensibility, and moral discrimination 
1 most of the poets—it is hard not to regard the Muse as a 
sort of fairy godmother who says to the poet, after her col- 
have showered on him the most disconcerting of 
“Well, never mind. You're still the only one that can 

te poetry.” 
This is so much the age of anthologies that it is surprising 
poets still waste their time on books of verse, instead of 
writing anthologies in the first place. If you are about to 
i book of poems, don’t: make up a few names and bio- 
phical sketches with which to punctuate your manuscript, 
nge its title to “Poems of Democracy,” and you will find 
lf transformed from an old pumpkin, always in the 
a shiny black new coach. For the average reader knows 
mainly from anthologies, just as he knows philosophy 
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‘ from histories of philosophy or textbooks: the ““Com- 

picte So-in-So”—thousands of small-type, double-column 
of poetry, without one informing repentant sentence of 
inary prose—evokes from him a start of that savage and 
uarcasoning timidity, that horror vacui, with which he stares 
at the lemmas and corollaries of Spinoza’s “Ethics.” Those 
ltural entrepreneurs, the enttaliajet, have become figures 
oi melancholy and deciding importance for the average 
rea ler of poetry, a man of great scope and little grasp, who 
sull knows what he likes—in the anthologies. 
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And yet if you ask, “What do I need to become ay 
anthologist?” it is difficult to answer, as One would like to 
answer, “Taste.” Zeal and a publisher are the irreducible 
and usually unexceeded, minima. The typical anthologist j; 
a sort of Gallup poll with connections—often astonishing 
ones; it is hard to know whether he is printing a poem by. 
cause he likes it, because his acquaintances tell him he ough; 
to, or because he went to high school with the poet. But 
certainly he is beyond good or evil, and stares over his herds 
of poets like a patriarch, nodding or pointing with a large 
industrial air. 

Anthologies are, ideally, an essential species of criticism, 
Nothing expresses and exposes your taste so completely 
nothing is your taste so nearly—as that vague final treasury 
of the really best poems that grows in your head all your | fe 
and that finds ambiguous and expedient utterance, if you ars 
an anthologist, in the more “objective” anthology you send 
your publishers. Your readers will have to infer that 
mainly from the more unusual inclusions and omissions 
your anthology. (You may leave out James Whitcemb R 
because you are afraid of being laughed at; but if you leave 
out Spénser you mean business.) It is a pity that Arnold’ 
touchstones, which as they are remind one of the cham 
bracelets little girls wear, never evolved into an anthology, 
Nobody quotes better than Eliot—his quotations and pret 
erences have helped generate two of the better modern a». 
thologies, those of Charles Williams and Michael Roberts 
it is a great pity that he has never made an anthology of his 
own instead of sticking to “Selected Poems.” Even a highly 
idiosyncratic taste can produce charming and valuable an. 
thologies of a more personal sort: imagine the ‘Moral 
Treasury” of Yvor Winters! And since anthologies are a part 
of criticism, there should be anthologies which explain 
stead of evaluating: which demonstrate, say, the rise an 
fall of a certain way of looking at the world, by reproducing 
its most typical, influential, or exaggerated expressions, not 
merely its most poetically successful ones. But I am talking 




























about rare or non-existent anthologies, not the commercial 
conveniences one encounters in bookstores. 

I am grateful to the editors of “War and the Poet,” 
Richard Eberhart and Selden Rodman (Devin-Adair $3) 
for two enchanting poems entirely new to me. One, ca 
“The Maunding Soldier, or the Fruits of Warre Is Beggar 







quite worthy of being recited to the ghost of Falstaff. The 
other is the poem—the only one extant—of a predecessor oi 
Dante’s named Niccolo degli Albizzi. I wish that he had 
written as many poems as Southey; I am never going to for: 
get the “black yellow smoke-dried visages” of the defeated, 
starving, and shamefaced troops ‘stumbling for hunger 0 
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their marrow-bones Like barrels rolling, jolting . 
eyes, like hanged men’s, turning the wrong way.” He is the 
only poet I ever read who could have written, Johnny, | 
Hardly Knew Ye,” for he ends his poem: 
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Their arms all gone, not even their swords are saved; 





And each as silent as a man being shaved. 
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Otherwise ‘War and the Poet” is not much. Kk is theroug 
topical in conception, though it appears, like the P-80, 4 
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little late for combat. Its editors have great enthusiasm 
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derate sensibility, and little judgment. After reading pref- 
aces that are gushing and eccentric, notes that are random 
and gossipy, and war poems that are sometimes good, some- 
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Will Irwin 
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prodigal 
lyrics by Bernard 
by Raymond Scott; 
very fine) by Robert 
Jone 
There is choreog- 
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Mary Martin reveals quite unexpecie 
excellence as an actress in the role of 
the heroine, which is said to have bee. 
one of Met Lang Fang's fameus parts 
The. story concerns the long separatio, 
of a devoted bride and her 
scholar husband, who is held against } 
will at the imperial court, and that 
as well as the manner ia which 
told resembles in a broad genera! 
the very few other ancient Chinese ; 

I am familiar with. Some of 

matic devices employed—for instang 
recognition first by one alene of ths 
two parties and finally by both—r- 
those familiar also in the ancient cl. 
sics of the Western world. On the othe 
hand, there is an atmosphere, 
question, but of pity, bine resign. 
tion, and ultimate serenity, which is no 
Greek and which may possibly represent 
something which can be aehieved 

by those who have been civilized longe: 
than the Greeks ever had time to ! 
When one considers also the sly hur 
and a pseudo-naive methed of story. 
telling which is obviously beyond rathe: 
than not up to realism, one begins 
wonder whether the Chinese dram: js 
not in spirit rather closer to "C; 
beline’” and “The Winter’s Tale” 
idental drama 
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» whole is molded into a consist- 
id stunningly effective style. I 
that my susceptibility to pageantry 
er less than more than average, 
ave seldom or never been more 

by anything of the kind than 


for instance, one of the processions 


hich the crimson-coated guards are 


ed by the big drum born sus- 
| from poles and sounded by the 
ng figures who accompany it. Iam 
that Mr. Scott’s music contributed 
t deal to the effect, and the fact 


+ | was scarcely aware of it as a sep- 


thing is no doubt a tribute to its 


nce. 
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HIS year’s water-color and draw- 
ing section of the Whitney Annual 
gh March 13) achieves a higher 
re even general level than did 
us oil-painting instalment. Like 


: English, we have usually managed 


Pensi-Cola 


ccessfully to extract the virtues 
r defects in the lighter mediums 
But the cost is only too 
and 
1is show 
offers 


1 
n Ol 


the absence of 


emphasis 
he total impression of tl 


sad, it is yet it 
no occasions for reai pleasure. 


true; 


he oils sinned by commission, 
colors and drawings do so by 
And their extreme tepidness 
to furnish but more evidence of 
l-front retreat of American art 
moment. 
t perhaps we have here the emerg- 
f a new cultural phenomenon. 
ps my excessive irritation at the 
y's oil-painting instalment and 
show misdirected 
result of taking them for some- 
they were not, at bottom, in- 
to be. As Kurt List, the music 
1ys, we may be witnessing the 
e of a new, middle-brow form 


lar art that, while it exploits 


was 


the innovations of avant-garde 
ers their intensity and dilutes 
riousness in order to convert 
nto something 


an digest—as if in answer to 


calendar and 
that is making new and higher 

yn the art offered to it. Thus 
the increasing 
on the part of commercial firms 


for instan 


ing what in popular estimation 
h-art artists illustrate their ad- 
nts. (Usually, these painters 


issue from the fanes of the Associated 
American Artists gallery, which plays a 
role as mediator between high art and 
Kitsch that 
played in literature by the Neu Yorker 
and Harper's Bazaar.) 

The middle class in this country— 
though swelled by war prosperity with 
millions of new recruits who may be no 
easier to assimilate culturally than the 
previous 1918-1928 wave—is now surg- 
ing toward culture under the pressure 
of anxiety, high taxes, and a shrinking 
industrial frontier. All this expresses 
itself in a market demand for cultural 
goods that are up to date and yet not 
too hard to consume. Such a demand, 
supported as it is by so much buying 
power, inevitably attracts and compels 
the serious and ambitious artist; he is 
tempted—most often unconscious! y—to 
meet this demand by softening, swect- 
ening, and simplifying his product. But 
what distinguishes the present situation 
is that the artist must not soften and 
sweeten too obviously, he cannot out- 
rightly vulgarize—for the public still 
wants something that has the smell of 
high art. 

This state of affairs constitutes a much 
eveater threat to high art than Kitsch 
itself—which usually keeps the distinc- 
tions clear. The demand now is that the 
distinctions be blurred if not entirely ob- 
literated, that is, that the vulgarization 
be more subtle and more general. Artists 
—who in this period have tended to 
be aggressively anti-intellectual—become 
reluctant to insist on preserving the dis- 
tinctions, because the contemporary cul- 
tural élite, on whom high art presum- 
ably depends, can furnish them with 
neither intellectual and moral support 
nor markets. Given the temptations of 
attention and money, even the best of 
the artists find it difficult amid the pres- 
ent confusion of standard; not to sur- 
render to Mr. Luce or the Associated 
American Artists. 

The future of art and literature will 
brighten in this country only when 
a new cultural élite appears with enough 
money and enough consciousness to 
counterbalance the pressure of the new 
mass market. 
socialism, of course—but right now who 


somewhat analogous to 


The other alternative is 


talks of socialism in America? 

The sculpture instalment of the Whit- 
ney Annual, running concurrently with 
the water-color and drawing exhibit, is 


another -perhaps because s ulp- 


ture is slower to feel the pull and tug 


story 


of public taste. The sculpture section 
shows on the whole a great improve- 
ment over former years 
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eleton-like piece in 


stecl 1 bronz Transition,” by 
iheo e Rosz whose wo has not 
i 1 im | lic for ral years, 
is the best thing tn the entire museum. 
| x | Imost dramatn iy the 
omposit haracter of its material the 
| steel and tin fluidity 

id at tl same ti! con- 
draftsmanship. 

D i tths ‘Cockfight—Varra ion” 
entiveness and animation but 

ms too dispersed when measured, as 
be, against this artist’s best ex- 

mp! In Trajan’s polychrome Keen's- 
( nt ‘Birth of Isis’’ I feel, as in most 


of this sculptor’s work, a very genuine 
impulse that still fails to realize itself, 
xtravagance, 

a great deal of 
and cliché-ridden sculpture on 
hand at the Whitney, but the frequency 
of interesting pieces this year is surpris- 
ing. Even work such as Isamu Noguchi’ s 
1 piece of contrived 
material, deriv- 
period, and 
coming from 


xpressionist ex 


There is, as always, 


marble “Figure,” 


eifect in ina propriate 
ing from Picasso’s “bone 
Martin Crug’s “Lilith,” 
somewhere near the same quarter, elicits 
it least interest and hope. And two rela- 
statues, a bronze Lip- 
schitzian “St. Christopher” by Nathaniel 
Kaz and a marble “Caress” by Oronzio 
Maldareili (both, by some miracle, re- 
produced in the catalogue), overcome 
one’s instinctive resistance enough to 
produce a definite pleasure—notwith- 
standing that the first is disfigured by 
a double anklet of bronze representing 
feet in water and the other's polished 


tively academic 


surface and stylized contours bring it 
very close to soa} ulpture. 
David Smith’s work, David Hare’s 


Theodore Roszak's return 
(somewhat unde- 
signs—all 


recent show, 
to activity, Calder’s 
served) popularity, other 
point to the possible flowering of a new 
in America, a sculpture that 


Y xploit ; mod drafts- 


sculpture 
rm painting and 
industrial methods, and 
Certainly, of all 
arts, the new pictorial or constructivist 


manship, new 
industrial materials 


lates best to American décor, 


rt 
Ipture 


ul} 
understand best, and would affect it 
And-——to return to the considerations 
touched on above—the new sculpture 
is protected as yet from public taste by 


its very novelty. This makes tt rather 
hard, financially, for the sculptor him- 
self, but he has the large or small satis- 
faction of knowing that his work will 
be bought for the right reasons in most 


cases. It still takes a certain independ- 
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Music 


HE tendency to archness and cute. 

ness was disturbingly evident jg 
Lotte Lehmann’s Town Hall sexies | 
year—evident in her choice of songs 
that were themselves arch and cute, and 
in her treatment of some that were not 
ey? what went on at the Wolf recital 


































the pith her valle responded to her 
every titillation—was something for a 
stronger stomach than mine. And a song 
like ‘Nun wandre, Maria” she spoiled 
with exaggeratedly pathetic inflections 
that compelled constant retardations and 
accelerations in what should have been 
the steady plodding onward of the piano 
part. But if the idea of the piano pa 

contributing anything to a song of Wal 
or of Schubert beyond the min:mum of 
sound necessary as a basis for her sing- 
ing ever occurred to Lehmann, it seems 
to have been rejected by her. 

It is admirable of Columbia to issu 
a recording of Mahler's Fourth Sy 
phony performed by Bruno Walter with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphon 
and Desi Halban, soprano (Set 58 
$6.50), and thus to make it possible {or 
the public to get to know the lovely 
work from! Walter’s extraordinary per 
formance of it. Fortunately, a!se, Co: 
umbia’s engineers have achieved theit 
best recording of the Philharmonic 9 
far—one that makes the sound 
bright, and agreeable. 

Victor issued the Casals-Horszowsk 
recording of Beethoven's wonderful So 
nata Opus 102 No. 1 for cello an 
piano a number of years ago, but 2 
the companion recording of Opus 10! 
No. 2, which Columbia now prves 
performed by Piatigorsky and Berke 
witz (Set X-258; $2.50). The work 
one of those in which there are the fs 
manifestations of the characteristics of 
Beethoven's last sonatas and quartets. It 
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than Suite (Set X-256; $2.50) 
igements for two pianos of a 


f pieces for virginals. Most of 


s—Byrd’s Variations on “John 
Kisse Me Now,” Farnaby’s “His 
it,” “A Toye,’ Tower Hill 


Tune for Two Virginals, and 

Dreame,”’ Peerson’s ‘Fall of the 
and Bull's “King’s Hun ng 
are no more than pl 


ea 
ng; but Byrd’s wonderful ‘Earl 


bury’s Pavan” is also in the vol- 
he pianists plays them with re- 
ind their performances are well 
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telephone NAvarre 83-5273. ascis 
COUNTRY HOUSE, 53 acres in Sur BiFran 
quehanna County, Pa., for someone who tal 
requires quiet surro undings Set 100 feet a 
back among pine, maple and oak trees. YF ¢] 
Horse, cow. Gas light for comfortable read 
ing, fireplaces, stone cellar, storm doors he t 
and windows. Write Box 1756 c/o The ‘ede 
Nation. oe 
~________ iy A 
FARMS AND ACREAGE é 
= pier 1als- 
FOR SALE: 100 acres; 7-room stone cot a 
tage, fireplace; view; pines. Electricity avail tric] 
able. Exceptional bargain to close estate. {cG 
Asking $5,500. Terms. Berkshire Farm ( 
Agency, Chatham, New York. ‘ede 
3 WANTED es ard 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBERALS! Help elect bones 





the next Governor of Pennsylvania. De 
feat the reactionary political interests 
Write P.. O. Box 636, Reading, Pa. 
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